NO  KENT. 


SAINTE-BEUVE  ON  THE  FllENCII 
i  CLASSICS. 

(TntuUted  for  Etkut  Satcrdat  from  Lt  Trmps.) 
^V^E  have  already  mentioned  to  our  rcad- 
Tt  ers  the  celebrated  edition  of  Moliere, 
Illustrated  by  Tony  Johannot,  which  has 
^n  brought  out  bjr  Hetzel,  the  bookseller. 
Beside  the  illustrations,  this  edition  has  yet 
Another  claim  to  the  preference  of  true  con- 
boisseurs ;  it  is  prefaced  by  one  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  capital  works,  a  life  of  Moliere  and 
k  very  exhaustive  review  of  his  plays.  The 
^lebrated  critic’s  most  constant  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  this  fine  study,  which 
be  has  repeatedly  undertaken,  and  which, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  may 


be  said  to  have  finished  in  the  best  sense  of  | 
the  word,  by  adding,  as  postscript,  the  ad-  i 
mirablc  conclusion  below.  Our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  this  fragment  of  a  criticism 
so  strong  and  elevated.  It  is  like  a  con¬ 
densation  of  Saintc-Beuve’s  entire  doctrine 
concerning  the  literature  of  the  classic  age. 

Cu.  DU  Bouzet. 

A  sincere  and  single-hearted  love  for 
Moliere  is  in  itself  a  guaranty  against  many 
defects,  many  whims  and  jierversities  of 
mind.  It  is  an  instinctive  dislike  for  every¬ 
thing  incompatible  with  him,  everything 
that  was  contrary  to  him  in  his  own  time, 
or  that  would  have  proved  insupportable  in 
ours. 

A  love  for  Moliere  is  a  lasting  cure,  not 


so  much,  indeed,  of  deep  and  infamous  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  as  of  fanaticism,  of  intolerance  and 
every  similar  hardness,  of  whatever  makes 
men  rave  and  anathematize  :  it  is  a  correc¬ 
tive  of  undue  admiration  even  for  Bossuet 
and  all  who,  Uke  him,  triumph,  if  only  in 
words,  over  a  dead  or  dying  enemy ;  who 
usurp  a  sacred  language,  and  unconsciously 
interpose  themselves,  thunder  in  hand,  and 
in  the  place  and  power  of  the  Most  High. 
Eloquent  and  sublime  indeed,  they  are  far 
too  much  so  for  me  I 

A  love  for  Moliere  is  also  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  from  that  other  political  fanaticism, 
cold,  dry,  and  cruel,  which  never  laughs 
nor  forgets  its  bounds,  which,  under  a  puri-  I 
tanical  pretext,  contrives  to  mix  and  knead  I 


together  every  kind  of  spleen,  uniting  in 
one  bitter  philosophy  the  hates,  the  rancors, 
the  Jacobinisms  of  every  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  less  removed  from  that  soft¬ 
ness  and  insipidity  which  the  presence  of  evil 
can  rouse  neither  to  wrath  nor  condemnation. 

A  love  tor  Moliere  is  a  security  against 
too  blind  and  unlimited  allegiance  to  a 
humanity  which  worships  itself,  forgetfiil  of 
what  stuff  it  is  made,  and  that,  do  what  it 
may,  it  is  still  only  weak,  pitiful  human 
nature.  It  does  not,  however,  teach  us  too 
much  contempt  for  that  common  humanity 
with  which  we  laugh,  of  which  we  are,  and 
in  which  with  him  we  plunge  anew,  always 
with  a  beneficent  hilarity. 

The  true  lover  of  Moliere,  is  antagonistic 
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to  all  mannerism  in  language  and  expression ; 
he  does  not  daily  and  trifle  with  affected 
graces,  far-fetched  niceties,  and  careful  pen¬ 
cil-touches,  nor  please  himself  with  over¬ 
refinement  of  any  sort,  with  a  meretricious 
and  artificial  style. 

The  lover  of  Moliere  is  not  likely  to  be 
decei%’ed  either  by  fiilse  wit  or  pi'dantic 
science ;  he  recognizes  at  once  our  Trisso- 
tins  and  Vadiuses  under  all  their  rejuvenat¬ 
ed  airs  of  gallantly- ;  he  is  taken  to-dav  no 
more  than  fpmierlv  by  the  everlasting  f*hil- 
aminte,  that  embodied  affectation  of  all  time, 
whose  tbrm  alone  changes,  and  whose  plum¬ 
age  is  continually  renewed ;  he  likes  health 
and  sound  sense  of  mind  for  others  as  for 
himself.  —  I  can  give  only  the  note  and  the 
motive ;  the  theme  is  easily  ccntin".td  and 
varied  upon  this  tone. 

To  love  and  openly  prefer  C  rneille,  like 
certain  minds  whicli  I  knor.is  very  well, 
and  in  one  sense,  perl  i  tly  legitimate, 
springing  as  it  does  fr  i  ’i  a  desire  to  dwell 
and  take  rank  in  the  world  of  great  souls ; 
yet  is  there  not  some  risk  of  confounding  a 
spurious  gloiy-  w’.th  all  this  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  of  forgetting  even  to  detest  bom¬ 
bast  and  magniloquence,  an  air  of  heroism 
apropos  of  eveiytning  .-ind  nothing  ?  The 
enthusiastic  lover  of  Corneille  can  hardly 
escape  some  taint  of  boastfulness. 

A  love  and  preference  for  Racine,  on  the 
contrary,  cerUiinly  sets  first  of  all,  elegance, 
grace,  naturalness,  and  truth  (at  least  rel¬ 
atively),  sensibility  and  a  passion  which 
charms  and  touches ;  but  again,  may  it  not 
pervert  the  mind  by  the  introduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  over-smooth  and  conventional  beauties, 
certain  effeminacies  and  languishments  too 
dearly  bought,  certmn  delicacies  extreme 
and  exclusive  ?  In  a  word,  the  worshipper 
of  Racine  is  in  danger  of  having  too  much 
of  what  is  called  ta.s’te,  than  which,  in  excess 
nothing  can  be  more  sickeningly  tasteless. 

To  love  Ifoileau. , .  . .  But  no,  we  do  not 
love  Boileau  }' we  esteem  and  respect  him, 
we  admire  his  honesty,  his  reason,  occasion¬ 
ally  his  spirit,  and  If  we  are  ever  tempted 
to  love  him  it  is  only  for  that  sovereign 
^uity  ^hich  makes 'him  render  such  noble 
justice,  to  the  great  poets  among  his  own 
contemporvics,  particularly  to  that  one 
whom  he  pronounces  first  of  all,  Molifere. 

To  Ibve^La  Fontaine  is  almost  the  same 
thing ,  as  to  love  Moliere ;  it  is  to  delight  in 
Nature  lindCT  every  aspect,  the  unaffected 
paintings  of  humanity,  a  representation  of 
the  great  .comedy  “  in  a  hundred  different 
acts  ”  unrolling  before  us,  breaking  beneath 
our  eyes  into  a  thousand  little  scenes  with 
gr^es  and  gayeties  inherent  in  that  kindly 
spirit,  with  toibles  also  and  weaknesses 
never  foudd  in  the  simple  and  manlv  genius 
of  the  iiv«ter  of  masters.  But  why  do  I 
seek  to  divide  them?  La  Fontaine  and 
Moliere,  we  do  pot  separate  them,  we  love 
them  together. 

' .  Sainte-Beuve. 

■■np 

WHO  wom:  the  first  ring? 

ONCLUSIVE  evidence  is  not  obtain¬ 
able,  remarks  a  recent  writer,  when  rings 
were  first  used.  But  one  fact  is  plain, — 
they  are  of  great  antiquity,  were  always 
used  as  tokens  of  trust,  insignia  of  command, 
pledges  of  faith  and  alliance,  and,  equally 
strange,  as  marks  of  sen-itude.  The  re¬ 
ligious  system  of  Zoroaster  is  exceedingly 
ancient ;  and  in  some  of  the  old  sculptures 
of  that  sect  images  hold  a  ring,  indicative 
of  omniMtence  and  power.  And  to  this 
day  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  and  all  Eastern 
nations  attach  great  significance  to  the  ring. 
The  Egj'ptians  were  particularly  fond  of 
this  ornament.  There  are  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  the  LoUvre.  Some  date  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Moeris.  At  the  British 
Museum  there  is  an  exceedingly  fine  speci¬ 
men.  This  is  a  ring  of  the  finest  gold,  of 
the  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  period,  with  figures 
of  Serapis,  Isis,  and  Horns.  The  same 
collection  has  also  others  of  a  -imilar  metal, 
set  with  the  scarabaus  or  sacred  beetle. 
Others  have  the  names  of  Thothmes  HI. 
and  Rameses  HI.  The  most  ancient  ring 
in  existence  is  that  formerly  worn  by  Cheops, 
the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  found  in  a 
tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  that  monument,  of 
the  finest  gold,  with  hieroglyphics.  Sundry 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  prove  the  antiquity 
of  rings.  When  Pharaoh  confided  the 
charge  of  all  Egj  pt  to  Joseph,  he  took  the 
ring  from  his  finger  and  committed  it  to 
him,  a.s  a  sj-mbol  of  command.  Ahasuerus 
did  in  like  manner  to  his  favorite  Haman, 
and  subsequently  to  Mordecai.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  the  monarch’s  ring  had  the  force 
of  a  command.  “Write  ye  also  for  the 
Jews,  as  it  liketh  you,  in  the  king’s  name, 
and  seal  it  with  ike  king’s  ring :  for  the 


writing  which  is  written  in  the  king’s  name, 
and  scaled  with  the  king’s  ring,  may  no 
man  reverse.”  Rings  among'  the  God- 
favored  people,  when  used  as  seals,  were 
called  “  tabaoth,”  the  name  of  a  root,  signify¬ 
ing  to  imprint,  and  also  to  seal.  They  were 
commonly  worn  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand. 
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THE  DICKENS  GALLERY. 

The  Conductors  of  Eveuy  Satuuuay 
are  publishing,  in  the  shape  of  Supplements 
to  this  journal,  a  series  of  full-page  drawings 
by  Mr.  Eytinge,  illustrating  the  principal 
characters  in  Charles  Dickens’s  Novels. 
This  series  will  be  continued  through  the 
year. 
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ited  time  by  application  to  the  publishers  or 
any  news-dealer. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  Princess  Dora  d’Istria  is  preparing  a 
new  work  on  the  popular  songs  of  Hungary. 

—  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  says  the  London 
Atlienieum,  is  preparing  to  make  a  venture  in 
dramatic  poetry. 

—  Madame  llatazzi,  the  wife  of  the  Italian 
Minister,  has  just  published  an  archieological 
work  on  Nice,  Monaco,  and  the  neijthboring 
coast.  •  .•'•f 

—  Mdme.  Ristori  is  in  Paris,  and  has  settled  in 
her  old  quarters  on  the  Boulevard  Malcshcrbes. 
She  read  recently  for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable 
institution. 

—  The  oldest  English  actor,  one  Richard 
Stormer,  who  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  1793,  died  last  month  in  the  Dramatic 
College,  London. 

—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilowitt  are  about  to  leave 
England  for  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Mr.  Howitt  is  engaged  on  a  volume  of  Quaker 
history  and  biography. 

’  —  The  offer  of  £  4,000,  made  for  the  right  of 

publishing  Mr.  Disraeli’s  novel  in  the  pages  of 
a  monthly  serial,  was  made  through  Mr.  .Joseph 
Hatton,  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

—  The  Queen’s  letters  on  business  will  one 
day  furnish  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  secret 
history  of  England.  It  is  said  that  Queen  'Vic¬ 
toria  minds  her  own  business  very  well. 

—  It  is  now  definitely  announced  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  papers  that  Janus  is  not  the  work  of  Dr. 
Dollinger,  hut  of  Professor  Huber,  who  has  been 
long  known  in  Munich  as  a  strong  opponent  of 
Papal  claims. 

—  MM.  Janin.^Js  and  A.  Bouricr  are  at  work 
on  a  piece  entitled  Les  .Jolies  Femmes  de  Paris. 
All  the  pretty  women  of  Paris  will  flock  to  see 
this  comedy,  in  hopes  that  they  may  recognize 
themselves.  A  French  paper  'thinks  it  would 
pay  to  have  a  separate  entrance,  price  forty 
francs,  for  pretty  women  only. 

—  The  King  of  Greece,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  anuiversa^  of  Hellenic  Independence,  has 


ordered  the  erection  of  a  national  monument 
destined  to  pcr^ietuate  the  remembrance  of  Capo 
d’Istria  and  King  Utho.  He  might  8))end  tne 
money  in  a  raid  upon  his  brigands,  who  show  a 
little  too  much  Hellenic  Independence. 

—  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  is  engaged  upon  a 
volume  of  memoirs  and  reminiscences,  that  will 
throw  a  pleasant  light  upon  a  dismal  period  of 
English  history, —  the  close  of  the  Regency  and 
the  beginning  of  George  Iho  Fourth’s  reign. 
Readers  conversant  with  the  history  of  that  time 
will  remember  that  Lord  Albemarle’s  grand¬ 
mother,  Lady  de  Clifford,  held  the  office  of  gov¬ 
erness  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

—  A  large  crowd  was  lately  drawn  together 
opposite  the  Jockey  Club,  in  Paris,  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  who  wanted 
to  enter  the  Grand  Cafe'  for  the  purpose  of  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  billiards  in  this  position,  as  was 
done  by  Chntcauvillard  some  thirty  years  ago. 
The  garvons  ranged  themselves  in  battle  array 
before  the  pawing  charger,  and  after  ineffectual 
efforts  that  lasted  for  more  than  ten  minutes  the 
gay  cavalier  retreated. 

—  The  once  famous  violinist,  M.  de  Beriot, 
better  known  to  the  general  public  as  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  celebrated  Mdme.  Malibrnii,  has  re¬ 
cently  died  at  Louvain  in  the  sixty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  lived  for  some  years  at 
Paris  in  a  sad  state,  being  blind  and  paralyzed ; 
and  he  had  but  lately  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  was  attacked  with  his  fatal  illness.  The 
school  to  which  de  Beriot  ticlongcd  as  a  violinist 
is  almost  entirely  superseded. 

—  There  died  last  April  in  one  of  the  hospi- 
tills  of  Paris,  and  was  buried  in  a  pau|>cr’s  grave, 
a  man  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular,  certainly  the  most  prolific,  of  I'rcnch 
novelists.  Year  after  year  IajuIs  Raliar  jioured 
forth  a  series  of  romances,  half  in  the  style  of 
Pigault  le  Brun,  half  in  that  of  G.  P.  R.  .James, 
which  were  the  delight  of  the  corjiorals  of  the 
guard  and  the  grisettes  of  the  faubourgs,  in  days 
when  the  grisette  had  not  developed  into  the 
jtetite  dame.  It  was  his  boast  that  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon,  returning  weary  and  alone  to  France, 
after  the  grand  army  had  perished  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  snows,  fell  asleep  over  his  earliest  romance, 
the  Conguests  of  Mad' lie  Zina.  Between  1812 
and  1833  at  least  fifty  novels  issued  from  his  pen, 
besides  such  would-be  satirical  sketches  as  his 
/(elite  biogruphfs  of  the  peers  and  deputies  of 
Prance,  liabar  had  political  principles,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  one  time  in  consequence  by  the 
same  court  which  sentenced  Bi'rangcr.  But  Ra- 
bar  returned  to  the  World  to  find  himself  forgot¬ 
ten.  Balzac  and  Merimcc  and  Victor  Hugo,  and 
a  host  of  great  writers  of  romance,  had  now 
come  forward,  and  there  was  no  longer  an  audi¬ 
ence  for  the  Baroness  and  the  Bandit  or  the  Ful- 
sifeateur  DeroilC.  For  thirty  years  his  name  has 
been  almost  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  and 
his  death  in  extreme  old  age  and  utter  destitu¬ 
tion  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  one 
kindly  monograph  by  Jules  Janin. 


PATTI. 

f  piIE  pretty  face  of  the  Marquise  of  Caux 
J.  (Adelina  Patti)  looks  out  on  the  read¬ 
er  at  page  345.  Adelina  Maria  Clorinda 
Patti,  the  daughter  of  Salvatori  Patti,  is  of 
Italian  extraction,  and  was  born  at  Madrid, 
April  the  9th,  1843.  Her  first  laurels  were 
gathered  in  this  country.  After  a  careful 
course  of  professional  training  under  Mau¬ 
rice  Strakosch,  her  brother-in-law,  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  November  the  24th, 
1859.  Her  success  was  such  as  to  warrant 
her  in  adopting  the  opera  as  a  profession. 
After  fulfilling  a  series  of  engagements  in 
the  United  States,  she  went  to  London, 
where  her  fame  had  preceded  her,  and  made 
a  most  brilliant  dehnt  at  the  Italian  Opera- 
house,  Covent  Garden,  May  the  14th,  1861, 
in  tlie  part  of  Amina  in  “  La  Somnambula.” 
Her  youth  and  extreme  beauty,  her  exquis¬ 
ite  voice  and  the  rare  qualitie.s  she  displayed 
as  an  actress  won  the  public  favor  at  once. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist 
among  critics  as  to  the  quality  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  high  soprano  voice,  the  music- 
loving  public  were  thoroughly  won  by  her 
combined  attractions  of  person,  manner,  and 
artistic  skill.  She  possessed  equal  facility 
in  the  illnstration  of  impassioneil  tenderness 
and  in  the  assumption  of  the  playful  graces 
of  comedy.  She  next  appeared  as  Lucia, 
in  Donizetti’s  opera,  with  success,  and 
found  still  gi'cater  favor  by  her  remlcring 
of  Violetta,  in  “  La  Traviata,”  to  which 
character  she  imparted  a  purity  with  which 
it  had  never  before  been  as.sociated.  As 
Zalina  she  was  admirable,  while  in  “  Mar¬ 
tha,”  she  showed  so  original  a  vein  of  arch- 
comedy  as  to  give  unwonted  interest  to 
the  opera,  slight  as  it  is ;  but  it  was  as  Ros- 
ina,  in  “  11  Barbicre  di  Seviglia,”  that  her 
comic  iHJwers  first  found  full  expression.  In 
the  summer  of  1863  Mdllc.  Patti  attempted 
the  difficult  part  of  Ninetta,  in  “  La  Gazza 
Ladra,”  and  fully  sustained  her  high  repu¬ 
tation,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  her 
admirable  performance  as  Nerina  in  “  Don 
Pasquale,”  and  as  Adina  in  “  L’Elisire 
d’Amore.”  Though  a  rival  had  almost 


made  the  role  her  own,  Mdllc.  Patti,  in 
1864,  undertook  the  pai’t  of  Marghcrita  in 
Gounod’s  “  Faust,”  and  her  peribrmance 
was  consideri'd  by  many  critics  to  be  siqic- 
rior  to  that  of  every  other  representation  of 
the  character.  Mdlle.  Patti’s  triumphs  have 
not  been  confined  to  this  country  and  Eng¬ 
land.  In  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
she  has  sung  with  distinguished  success.  A 
year  or  two  since  Mdlle.  Patti  became  the 
wife  of  the  ^lanpiis  of  Caux,  an  event 
which  did  not,  fortunately,  deprive  the  op¬ 
eratic  stage  of  one  of  its  graces.  Our  portra  it 
of  the  ladv  is  taken  from  a  recent  London 
photograpii. 


A  PARIS  CELEBRITY. 

^piIE  most  Parisian  of  all  the  Parisians 
A.  has  just  died.  M.  Nestor  RiK|Ucplan, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Figaro,  the  din-ctor  of 
the  Varietes,  the  Opera,  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  finally  of  the  Chiitelet,  was  horn  in 
1804;  but  nobody  knew  his  real  age  until 
his  death,  for  he  was  most  careful  neither  to 
speak  of  it  nor  even  to  let  it  be  seen.  His 
dress,  his  manners,  and  even  his  face  were 
calculated  to  deceive  on  this  launt  his  l)cst 
friends.  M.  Rnqiiejdan  has  always  been  of 
o])inion  that  advaneid  age  is  neither  fash¬ 
ionable  nor  artistic,  and  that  it  was  an 
offence  to  the  ivsthetic  feelings  of  one’s 
fellow-beings  to  let  it  be  seen.  Noliody 
knew  Paris  so  well,  nobody  loved  it  more, 
and  nobody  has  been  so  servilely  devoted  to 
all  the  caprices  of  that  capricious  city. 
During  the  last  years  a  slight  twitching  of 
one  eyelid  and  of  the  upper  lip  somewhat 
altered  the  lively  expression  of  his  face,  but 
in  all  other  respects  he  remained  still  the 
truest  representative  of  the  beaux  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Few  things  be¬ 
came  ever  really  popular  in  a  certain  part 
of  Parisian  society  if  they  did  not  enjoy  the 
approbation  of  M.  Roimeplan ;  just  as  few 
witty  boulevard  words  have  ever  come  into 
circulation  without  being  created  or  in¬ 
dorsed  by  him.  Par'istne,  Lorette,  Petit 
Creve  are  his  creations.  It  is  pi'rhaps  not 
so  very  difticult  to  attain  in  Paris  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  homme  d'espr'it  in  the  sense  in 
which  M.  Roqueplan  had  it ;  hut  to  preserve 
this  reputation  for  nearly  half  a  century  is 
a  fate  reserved  probably  for  very  few  even 
of  the  most  witty  Frenchmen.  M.  Roque- 
plan  was  born  at  Malemort  (Bouehes  du 
Rhone).  In  youth  he  studied  tor  the  bar  ; 
but  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  Restoration  he 
tried  some  literary  work,  and,  in  company 
with  M.  Latouchc,  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  old  Figaro.  But  that  satirical  pajier 
had  so  many  prosecutions  to  answer  that  M. 
Roqueplan  left  it  in  1832,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  to  the  theatre,  —  in 
the  beginning  merely  as  a  dilettante.  In 
1840,  however,  the  Afinistry  offered  him  the 
direction  of  the  Variete's,  and  that  house  has 
scarcely  ever  had  such  a  success  as  under 
his  management.  In  1847  he  passed  to  the 
Opc'ra,  where  he  had  to  make  his  w.ay 
through  the  hard  time  of  the  crisis  whieii 
followed  the  Revolution  of  February.  It 
was  he  who  brought  out  the  “  Prophete,” 
“  Sapho,”  and  the  “  "Yepres  Siciliennes.” 
With  his  management  also  arc  connected 
the  names  of  Alboni,  Cruvelli,  and  nian\’ 
others.  He  remained  at  the  Opera  till 
1854,  and  in  1857  succeeded  M.  Perrin  in 
the  management  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
He  held  this  post  not  long,  however,  and 
with  no  particular  success.  Some  thirteen 
years  ago  there  was  indeed  very  little 
chance  of  success  at  that  theatre,  and  M. 
Roqueplan  soon  passed  to  the  Chatelet, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  died 
quite  unexpectedly  of  hypertrophy’  of  flic 
heart. 


NO  RENT. 

J^pilE  engraving  on  our  first  page  will  ap- 
J.  peal  to  two  large  classes — landlords 
and  tenants,  and  our  sympathies  will  natu¬ 
rally  tend  to  whichever  class  wc  may  ha])- 
pen  to  belong.  I'he  state  of  affairs  in  the 
picture  is  obvious.  Rent  day  has  come 
round,  as  it  will  do  in  this  mathematical 
world  of  ours;  the  landlord  with  his  agent 
is  seated  at  his  desk,  and  the  impecunious 
tenant  stands  deprecatiiigly  on  the  thres¬ 
hold.  It  is  certainly  an  inux'cunious  tenant, 
for  what  man  with  a  well-filled  pocket-book 
ever  faced  a  creditor  so  crestfallen  and  dis¬ 
turbed  as  this  personage  in  the  doorway 
seems  to  he  ?  If  we  arc  the  landlord,  wc 
consider  our  tenant  a  thriftless  knave,  who 
is  systematically  keeping  us  out  of  our  just 
dues ;  if  we  are  the  tenant,  staggering  under 
heavy  rent,  sickness,  and  disaster,  we  arc 
apt  to  regard  the  landlord  as  a  purse-proud, 
overbearing  potentate,  who  takes  particular 
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i-atisfaction  in  oppressing  the  poor.  In  the 
case  in  question,  let  ns  trust  that  neither 
party  entertains  so  unflattering  an  opinion 
of  the  otlier ;  but  that  botli  tenant  and  land¬ 
lord  may  come  to  an  amicable  understand¬ 
ing. 


KANDOM  NOTES. 

—  “  Mathilde,”  by  M.  Eugene  Sue  has 
been  revived  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin. 
Twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
piece  was  last  played. 

—  Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  wTiter  of 
“  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,”  and  other  nov¬ 
els,  is  engaged  ujmn  a  new  novel,  which 
will  be  published  shortly. 

—  A  publishing  house  in  Paris  will  short¬ 
ly  issue  a  new  volume  by  Madame  de  Stael. 
llie  manuscript  was  recently  found  at 
Genevii,  and  is  said  to  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  authoress  at  the  request  of  her 
father. 

—  Belgium  has  got  a  curious  saint,  —  a 
wooden  figure,  which  is  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  church  in  Ilamont.  Any  one  wlw> 
wishes  to  be  cured  must  hit  the  saint  a  good 
rap  with  a  stick  on  the  part  where  the  hitter 
suffers. 

—  The  Athemeum  hears  that  Mr.  S, 
Smiles  has  a  book  nearly  ready  belonging 
to  the  department  of  knowleilge  he  has  so 
suceessfully  illustrated,  —  Biograj)hy.  In  it 
the  author,  it  is  said,  will  develop  certain 
original  and  ingenious  theories  of  human 
life  which  have  suggested  themselves  in  the 
course  of  many  years  of  study  as  “  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  Biography,”  in  relation  to  race, 
lineage,  culture,  love,  marriage,  health,  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  various  circumstances  influ¬ 
encing  life  and  character. 

—  The  Eastern  Budget  says  that  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  the  Pope  having  appeared  in  a 
Vienna  comic  paper,  the  Flea,  the  Paj)al 
Government  addressed  a  complaint  on  the 
subject  to  the  Au.strian  Foriugn  Ottiee 
through  the  Nuncio  at  Vienna,  and  at  the 
same  time  hinted  that  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  insult  thus  offered  to  the  Church 
in  the  person  of  his  head,  would  be  an  offi¬ 
cial  prosecution  of  the  paper  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  authorities.  ITie  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  take  the  hint,  so 
that  the  only  course  remaining  to  the  Nun¬ 
cio  is  to  prosecute  the  paper  himself,  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  he  does  not 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  do. 

—  “  M.  T.  B.”  writes  as  follow’s  to  the 
editor  of  the  London  Examiner :  “  Your  in¬ 
teresting  notice  of  J.  11.  Lowell’s  ‘  Among 
my  Books  ’  quotes  him  to  have  regarded 
‘  Shakespeare  to  have  been  doubly  fortunate 
in  being  Saxon  by  his  father  and  Norman  bj- 
his  mother.’  I  apprehend  that  all  authori¬ 
ties  concm'  in  showing  that  Shakespeare’s 
mother,  Mary  Arden,  was  of  the  purest  Sax¬ 
on  blo^,  and  a  lineal  descendant,  in  the 
male  line,  from  the  Saxon  Sheriff  Ailwyn, 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Dugdale,  in 
his  ‘  Warwickshire,’  and  II.  Diumond,  in 
‘Noble  British  Families,’  give  the  pedigree 
at  length ;  and  a  recent  author,  G.  R.  French, 
in  “  Shakespereana  Genealogica,’  shows 
Shakespeare  to  be  the  20th  (I  think)  lineal 
descendant  from  Ailwyn,  while  he  miikes  it 
appear,  also,  that  the  present  Ardens  of 
liongcofls,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  are  the 
‘  29th  in  unbroken  male  descent  from  the 
Saxon  Sheriff.’  Possibly  Lowell,  as  others 
before  him  have  done,  may  have  confounded 
the  Ardennes  of  France  with  the  forest  of 
Arden  in  Warwickslure,  and  so  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ardens  were 
Nomans.” 

^ - r  -i-i 

—  The  gentleman  at  Swinton  whose 
doubts  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  took,  a 
few  months  since,  the  courageous  form  of 
offering,  by  advertisement,  to  stake  £  500 
that  the  surface  of  water  was  perfectly  level, 
appears  to  have  come  to  conspicuous  grief. 
Mr.  Wallace,  the  fellow-laborer  of  D.arwin 
in  the  field  of  Natural  Selection,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  gentleman  at  his  word,  and 
to  have  afforded  him  liberal  scope  for  the 
development  of  the  new  species  of  wager 
which  his  philosophic  doubts  had  origi¬ 
nated.  He  staked  £  500  on  the  other  side 
that  he  would  demonstrate  that  the  surface 
of  water  more  or  less  curves  according  to 
circtimstances.  Each  side-  paid  their  checks 
in  Messrs.  Coutts’s  bank,  on  the  8th  of  last 
February,  and  Mr.  Wallace  undertook  be¬ 
fore  the  18th  of  March  “to  prove  the  eon- 
ve.xity  and  curvature,  to  and  fro,  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  canal,  river,  or  lake,  by  actual 
demonstration  and  measurement,”  to  the 
satisfaction  of  two  named  and  agreed  um- 


jures.  lliis  was,  of  course,  easily  and  satis-  j 
factorily  accomi)lished, —  the  Bedfonl  Canal 
being  chosen  for  the  survey  on  the  5th  of 
March.  Tlie  umj)ires  accordingly  handed 
over  the  spoils  of  war  to  tlie  vietor.  'Phis 
illustration  of  the  unceitain  issues  of  con¬ 
troversy  seems  to  be  very  bitter  to  the  sce[)- 
tic  of  .Swindon,  for  a  pamphlet  issuing  from 
that  s|)ot  denounces  thc!  umpires  and  the 
man  of  science  as  cowartls,  slaves,  block¬ 
heads,  and  tricksters.  As  Mr.  Wallace  has, 
however,  so  easily  and  satisfactorily  vindi¬ 
cated  Newton,  and  transferred  the  check  to 
his  account,  he  will  j)robably  Im  satisfied  to 
leave  his  opimnent  to  digest  his  wrath.  If 
every  monomaniac  were  willing  to  stake 
£  500  on  Ills  delusion,  men  of  science  would 
have  what  our  transatlantic  brethren  call  a 
good  time  in  refuting  them,  and  learning 
would  sjK'edily  prove  itself  better  than 
“  house  and  land.” 


Mit.  A.  B.  Houghton,  the  artist,  sent  to 
this  country  by  the  jiroprietors  of  The 
Graphic  to  sketch  American  character  and 
scenery  for  the  pages  of  that  excellent  pic¬ 
torial  j)aper,  has  recently  visited  the  Shaker 
communities.  We  print  on  page  348  a 
sketch  from  his  jmrtfblio,  illustrating  one  of 
the  curious  Shaker  ceremonies  during  which 
the  female  members  solemnly  kiss  each 
other. 


Mif.  W.  P.  Buuton  gives  us  on  page  344 
a  charmii.g  idea  of  Spring  in  old  England. 
Tlie  group  of  children  gatliering  wild-flow¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  leafy  accessories  of  the  illus¬ 
tration  are  very  gracefully  rendered. 


MR.  ROBERTSON’S  NEW  PLAY. 

Mr.  j.  W.  ROBERTSON’S  new  comedy  • 
entitled  “  M.  P.”  just  produced  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatn*,  London,  is  thus 
descrilied  by  an  English  critic  :  The  story 
relates  to  a  contested  election  for  the 
borough  of  “  Bramlingdon.”  The  candi¬ 
dates  for  parliamentary  honor  are  Talbot 
Piers,  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Bramlingdon,  and  Isaac  Skoome,  a 
rich  manufacturer,  whose  manners  are  un¬ 
couth,  and  whose  speech  is  flavored  with  a 
north-country  accent.  The  action  of  the 
drama  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  the 
house  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Uunscombe  Duns- 
combe,  a  countrv'  gentleman  who  has  been 
brought  by  a  prolonged  course  of  extrava¬ 
gance  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  rival 
candidates  meet  accidentally  under  the  roof 
of  Dunscombe  House;  Piers  is  the  afiianced 
husband  of  Dunscombe’s  niece  Cecilia,  a 
young  lady  with  money  of  her  own ;  and 
Skoome  holds  a  mortgage  he  is  about  to 
foreclose  over  the  Dunscombe  estate.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  election  shall  be  one  of 
absolute  ])urity ;  that  tor  once,  at  any  rate, 
there  shall  be  no  bribery  in  Bramlingdon. 
Tliere  is  much  discontent,  however,  among 
the  constituency  by  reason  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  Cecilia,  bent  upon  the  success  of 
her  lover  at  any  price,  resolves  upon  the 
secret  expenditure  of  two  thousand  pounds 
in  buying  votes  and  securing  his  return. 
But  the  young  lady  manages  matters  so 
mal-adroitly  that  her  money  actually  falls 
into  the  hands  of  Skoome’s  election  com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  employed  after  a  fashion  most 
disadvantageous  to  the  interests  of  Piers. 
Moreover,  this  furtive  disintegration  of  her 
fortune  excites  suspicion;  she  declines  to 
fiumish  explanation,  a  quarrel  ensues  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers,  and  their  engagement  is 
terminated.  She  labors  still  in  Piers’s  in¬ 
terest;  and  by  personally  canvassing  the 
electors,  and  even  distributing  kisses  among 
them,  (loes  much  to  repair  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  her  unlucky  outlay  in  briberv'. 

Meanwhile  matters  have  become  verj' 
serious  in  Dunscombe  House ;  the  sheriffs’ 
officers  are  in  possession  of  the  property. 
^Ir.  Dunscombe,  however,  endures  his  trou¬ 
bles  with  most  philosophical  fortitude.  His 
self-command  is  exemplary ;  he  is  the  most 
hospitable  and  courteous  of  hosts ;  and  his 
tcmjmr  is  most  admirably  preserved  until  he 
finds  his  son  Chudleigh,  to  whom  he  had 
looked  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
family,  resolved  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  the 
future  as  an  actor,  and  as  an  actor  in  the 
most  worthless  schools  of  burlesques  1  This 
blow  is  almost  more  than  even  Mr.  Duns- 
combe’s  constitutional  serenity  can  sustain. 
Happily,  however,  cub  as  he  .is,  Chudleigh 
has  his  merits.  His  head  is  weak,  but  his 
heart  is  sound.  Isaac  Skoome  has  brought 
to  Dunscombe,  intending  to  marry  her  at 
an  early  opportunity,  his  ward  and  cousin 
Ruth  Deybrooke,  a  young  Quakeress  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  fortune.  Chudleigh  tails 


so  desperately  in  love  with  Ruth,  pleads  his  ! 
suit  so  ardently,  and  makes  such  excellent  i 
use  of  his  opportunities,  that  he  j)ersuadfcs  j 
her  to  elope  with  him  and  become  his  wife,  j 
Ruth  even  consents  to  abandon  Quakerism  | 
upon  condition  that  her  husband,  in  his  | 
turn,  shall  give  up  his  ambition  to  shine  as  | 
an  actor  of  burlescpie.  The  drama  cou-  \ 
eludes  with  the  signal  defeat  of  Sk<K>me  in 
every  respect;  Chudleigh  has  taken  from 
him  his  intended  wife,  and  at  four  o’clock 
on  the  day  of  the  election  Talbot  Piers  is 
found  heading  the  jmll  by'  a  considerable 
majority.  Tubot  and  Cecilia  are  of  course 
recouciled  and  reunited,  and  it  seems  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Dunscombe  | 
will  find  a  comfortable  place  secured  to  him  i 
for  the  future  in  the  household  of  his  son 
and  niece.  Indeed,  there  is  a  probability 
that  Ruth’s  money  may  be  applied  to  the  ] 
discharge  of  Skoome’s  claim  ujmn  Duns-  ' 
combe  Park,  and  tliat  the  property  may 
thus  ultimately  be  preserved  to  the  Duns¬ 
combe  family. 

These  materials  are  slender  and  scanty 
enough,  and  they  are  but  sketchily  dealt 
with  by  the  playwright.  Mr.  Robertson’s 
most  successful  plays,  indeed,  have  rather 
the  air  of  being  studies  for  dramas  than  ab¬ 
solutely  complete  works.  Still,  this  methfxl 
of  treatment,  if  slight  in  itself,  is  strong  in  j 
its  suggestiveness,  and  excellently  suited  to  ! 
the  small  stage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  i 
Theatre,  and  to  the  neat  and  discreet  histri-  : 
onie  method  of  its  players.  “  M.  P.”  may  j 
be  found  even  less  substantial  than  certain  i 
of  the  earlier  ])roductions  of  the  dramatist ; 
but  it  contains  much  that  is  verv’  amusing,  | 
its  characters  and  combinations  are  often  ; 
new  to  the  stage,  and  its  least  marked  pas-  ' 
sages  have  yet  about  them  an  artistic  qual-  j 
ity  that  is  of  decided  worth.  Tliat  “  M.  P.” 
will  attain  great  popularity  cannot  be  ques-  | 
tinned.  The  dialogue  is  always  lively  and  ' 
often  witty ;  and  if  marked  here  and  there  . 
by  too  pronounced  a  tone  of  cynicism  there 
is  compensation  in  the  fact  that  at  times  it 
assumes  an  air  of  romance,  and,  in  the  inter¬ 
views  of  the  lovers  in  the  second  act,  even 
hovers  on  the  bonlers  of  jK)etry.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Talbot  and  Cecilia  upon 
“  the  subjection  of  women  ”  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance,  perhaps,  where  retrenchment  of  the 
speeches  of  the  characters  may  be  expedient. 
Here  there  was  some  flagging  of  attention 
on  the  ])art  of  the  audience ;  for  e.xtracts 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill,  however  ad¬ 
mirable  in  themselves,  are  not  revelant  to 
the  story  of  the  drama,  and  are  disconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  immediate  object  of  the  general 
body  of  playgoers.  In  other  respects  the 
fable  moved  along  with  remarkable  bri.«k- 
ness,  and  the  interlocution  of  the  (IruiiKitin 
perxonce  is  as  appropriate,  terse,  and  fluent 
as  could  be. 


An  Irish  lady  of  middle  age,  who  has 
conceived  an  intense  affection  for  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  came  to  Paris  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  .She 
met  with  numerous  obstacles  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  her  wish,  but  she  hired  an  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  second  story  of  the  Hotel  de 
Pavilion  de  Rokan,  looking  upon  the  Rm; 
de  Rivoli.  Since  she  instafled  herself  there 
she  has  made  innumerable  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  entrance  to  the  Tuileries,  but  the 
gates  were  too  closely  kept.  One  day  last 
month,  however,  she  contrived  to  evacle  the 
watchfulness  of  the  gatekce{H‘rs,  and  made 
her  way  into  the  private  garden  of  the  Tui¬ 
leries,  where  she  prepared  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  Emperor.  Her  hoj)e  was 
fhistrated  by  the  officials  on  duty,  who  dis¬ 
covered  her  unauthorized  presence  and 
marched  her  off  to  the  guardroom  attached 
to  the  palace.  Upon  being  interrogated, 
she  said  her  name  was  Louisa  Creery,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Dublin,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Stuarts.  She  added  that  she  had  an  irre- 

f)ressible  affection  for  the  Enqierer  Napo- 
eon.  Tlie  poor  lady  was  examined  by  the 
medical  officers,  and  by  their  direction  was 
removed  to  a  maison  (h  .<anti  until  her 
friends,  to  whom  a  telegram  was  despatched, 
should  arrive  to  take  charge  of  her. 


\Ve  published  in  a  late  number  of  this 
journal  a  large  engraving  from  a  picture  en¬ 
titled  “A  Spring  in  the  Woods,”  by  Bod¬ 
mer,  the  French  artist.  The  engraving  at¬ 
tracted  unusual  attention.  We  present  on 

Eage  341,  another  landscape  by  the  same 
and,  in  which  the  artist’s  love  of  nature 
and  faithfulness  to  art  are  even  more  strik¬ 
ingly  displayed.  The  picture  represents  a 
dense  wood,  in  which  are  seen  two  hares 
that  have  been  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
approaching  steps  of  a  sportsman. 


MR.  MICAWBER  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


(A  CARTOON  ACCOMPANYING  THIS  NUMBER.) 

^pilE  novel  of  “  David  Copperfield”  fur- 
X  nishes  the  subject  for  our  Supplement 
this  week.  'Ihere  is  jierhaps  no  character 
in  the  range  of  Dickens’s  novel  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  droll  than  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
Micawber.  His  smiles,  his  despair,  his 
shabby  elegance,  his  jiecuniary  difficulties, 
and  his  tender  heart,  are-  alike  delightful. 
He  is  welcome  whenever  he  “  turns  up  ”  in 
the  pages  of  the  storj',  —  however  coldly  we 
might  receive  him  in  real  life,  —  and  in  Mr. 
Eytinge's  picture  we  are  sure  he  will  find 
favor,  Mirrounded  by  Mrs.  Micawber  and 
“  the  twins.”  The  scene  which  Mr.  Ey- 
tinge  illustrates  is  thus  described  by  the 
novelist :  — 


“  In  due  time  Mr.  Micawber’s  petition  was  ripe 
for  hearing;  and  that  gentleman  was  ordered  to  be 
discharged  under  the  Act,  to  my  great  joy.  His 
creditors  were  not  implacable;  and  Mrs.  Micawber 
inlormed  me  that  even  the  revengeful  boot-maker 
had  declared  in  oi«n  court  that  he  bore  him  no 
malice,  but  that  when  money  was  owing  to  him  he 
liked  to  lie  paid.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  hu¬ 
man  nature. 

“  Mr  Micawber  returned  to  the  King’s  Bench 
when  his  case  was  over,  as  some  fees  were  to  be 
settled,  and  some  formalities  observe.!,  befo're  he 
could  he  actually  released.  The  club  received  him 
with  traiisjsjrt,  and  held  an  harmonic  meeting  that 
evening  in  his  honor;  while  Mrs.  Micawber  and  1 
had  a  lamb's  fry  in  private,  surrounded  by  the 
sleeping  family.  ' 

“  *  On  such  an  oeca..‘ion  I  will  give  you,  Master 
Copperliel.I,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ‘in  a  little  more 
flip,’  for  we  had  been  having  some  already,  ‘  the 
memory  of  my  papa  and  mamma.’ 

“  ‘  Are  they  dead,  ma’am  ’  I  inquired,  after 
drinking  the  toast  in  a  wine-glass. 

‘  .My  mamma  departed  this  life,’  said  Mrs. 
Micawber,  ‘  before  Mr.  Mieawber’s  difficulties 
commenced,  or  at  least  before  thev  became  press¬ 
ing.  My  papa  lived  to  bail  Mr.  ^^icawber  several 
times,  and  then  expired,  regretted  by  a  numerous 
circle.’ 

“  Mrs.  Micawber  shook  her  head,  and  dropped  a 

Eions  tear  upon  the  twin  who  happened  to  be  in 
and. 


As  I  could  hardly  hope  for  a  more  fovorable 
opportunity  of  putting  a  question  in  which  I  had 
a  near  interest,  1  said  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  — 

“  ‘  May  1  ask,  ma’am,  what  yoti  and  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber  intend  to  do,  now  that  Mr.  Micawber  is  out 
of  difficulties,  and  at  liberty?  Have  y.ni  settled 
yet  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  My  family,’  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who  always 
said  tho«e  two  words  with  an  air,  though  I  never 
could  discover  who  came  under  the  dent.mination, 
—  ‘  my  family  arc  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Micawber 
should  quit  London,  and  exert  his  talents  in  the 
country.  Jlr.  Micawber  is  a  man  of  great  talent. 
Master  Coi.perfield.’ 

'*  1  said  1  was  sure  of  that. 

“  ‘  Of  great  talent,’  rejieated  Mrs.  Micawber. 
‘  My  family  are  of  opinion,  that,  with  a  little  inter¬ 
est,  something  might  be  done  for  a  man  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  Custom  House.  The  influence  of  my 
family  being  local,  it  is  their  wi.sh  that  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber  should  go  down  to  Plymouth.  They  think 
it  indisiieusable  that  be  s'houhl  be  u;H)n  the 
spot.’ 

“  ‘  That  he  may  be  ready?’  I  suggested. 

“  ‘  Exactly,’  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  ‘  That 
he  may  be  ready  —  in  case  of  anything  turning 


up.’ 

“  ‘  And  do  yon  go  too,  ma’am  ?  ’ 

“  The  events  of  the  day,  in  combination  with  the 
twins,  if  not  with  the  flip,  had  made  JIrs.  Micaw¬ 
ber  hysterical,  and  she  shed  tears  as  she  re¬ 
plied,  — 

“  ‘  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber  may  have  concealed  his  difficultie.-  from 
me  in  the  first  instance,  but  his  sanguine  temper 
may  have  led  him  to  expect  that  he  would  over¬ 
come  them.  The  pearl  necklace  and  bracelets 
which  I  inherited  from  mamma  have  been  disposed 
of  for  less  th.m  half  their  value;  and  the  set  of 
coral  which  w-as  the  wedding-gift  of  my  papa  has 
beeuactnally  thrown  away  for  nothing.  But  1  never 
will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  No!’  cried  Mrs.  Mi¬ 
cawber,  more  affected  than  before;  ‘I  never  will 
do  it !  It ’s  of  no  use  asking  me !  ’ 

“  I  felt  quite  uucomfortable  — as  if  Mrs.  Slicaw- 
ber  supposed  I  had  asked  her  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort !  —  anil  sat  looking  at  her  in  alarm. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Micawber  has  his  faults.  1  do  not  deny 
that  he  is  improvident.  1  do  not  deny  that  he  has 
kept  me  in  the  dark  as  to  his  resources  and  his  lia¬ 
bilities,  both,’  she  went  on,  looking  at  the  wall; 
‘  but  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber !  ’ 

“  Mrs.  Micawber  having  now  raised  her  voice 
into  a  perfect  scream,  I  was  so  frightened  that  I 
ran  off  to  the  club-room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  Mi¬ 
cawber  in  the  act  of  presiding  at  a  long  table,  and 
leading  the  chorus  of 


“  ‘  Gee  up,  Dobbin, 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin, 

Gee  up,  Dobbin, 

Gee  up,  and  gee  ho-o-o  !  ’ 


with  the  tidings  that  >|rs.  JLcawber  was  in  an 
alarming  state,  upon  which  he  immediately  burst 
into  tears,  and  came  away  with  me  with  his  waist¬ 
coat  full  of  the  heads  and’tails  of  shrimps,  of  which 
he  had  Ijeen  partaking. 

“  ‘  Emma,  my  angel !  ’  cried  Mr.  Micawber,  run¬ 
ning  into  the  room,  ‘  what  is  the  matter  ?  ’ 

‘‘‘I  never  will  desert  yon,  Jlicawber!  ’  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“‘.My  life!’  said  Mr.  Micawber,  taking  her  in 
his  amis,  ‘  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  He  is  the  parent  oi'  my  children !  He  is  the 
father  of  my  twins!  He  is  the  husband  of  my  af¬ 
fections!’  cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  struggling;  ‘and 
I  ne— ver  —  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber!”’  —  David 
OipperJieUl.  IW.  I.  pp-  175  - 177.  Library  Edition 
of  Charles  Dickens's  Xocels. 
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A  STREET  ET  BERGEN. 


MOUNTAIN  OF  LANDEGOT. 


“  As  to  this,  it  needs  only  to  be  remarked 
that  Paris  consumes  more  than  a  million 
litres  of  salad  oil ;  but  only  100,000  litres 
at* most  of  real  olive  oil  6nd  their  way  to 
the  capital.  What  is  the  rest  made  of? 


in  the  most  varied  formi.  Sixty  inspectors 
incessantly  keep  watch  over  the  butchers’ 
meat ;  wine-tasters  are  employed  to  judge 
of  the  beverages  sold  in  throe  thousand 
Parisian  public'houses.  At  the  Halle  sev¬ 
enty  persons  are  employed  solely  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  holding  eggs  up  to  a  lighted  candle 
whether  they  are  irosh  enough  for  consump¬ 
tion.  As  to  ourselves,  sir,  wo  form  part  of 
the  scenting-out  brigade.  It  is  our  dutv  to 
discover  by  the  smell  the  condition  of  all 
sorts  of  eatables  odered  for  sale. 

“  We  begin  our  work  every  day  at  eight 
o’clock,  generally  airanging  not  to  pass  over 
the  ground  already  roconnoitrea  by  our 
colleagues ;  but  tliis  we  sometimes  have  to 
do,  as  those  tradesmen  whose  goods  have 
been  lately  overhauled  are  very  apt  to  think 
themselves  safe,  and  take  advantage  of  their 
fancied  security  to  make  dishonest  profits. 
In  twelve  months  we  visit  two  thousand  five 
hundred  establishments,  and  we  have  to 
bring  about  twenty  actions  a  week  against 
dishonest  tradesmen.  All  comes  under  our 
jurisdiction,  •—  tainted  meat,  rotten  fruit, 
milk  adulterated  with  horses’  brains,  whit¬ 
ing,  &c. 

“This  is  not  all ;  we  have  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  kitchen  utensils  in  the  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  restaurants,  eating- 
houses,  and  table  d'hotes  of  the  capitw, 
otherwise  verdigris  would  claim  a  yearly 
tribute  of  victims." 


We  print  herewith  a  cluster  of  drawings  i 
from  the  sketch-book  of  an  English  ariist  , 
who  has  lately  been  sauntering  through  the 
most  romantic  regions  of  Norway.  Tliese  , 
sketches,  made  at  odd  moments,  have  that 
real  out-oMoor  flavor  which  we  relish  so  ! 
keenly  in  the  artist’s  memoranda  or  studies,  ^ 
and  which  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  j 
transferring  to  the  elaborate  copies  painted  j 
at  leisure  for  the  ordeal  of  the  exhibition-  ' 
room.  Our  sketches  comprise  a  view  of  the  ; 
Mountain  of  Landegot,  a  street  scene  in  the  j 
quaint  town  of  Bergen,  a  picturesque  water¬ 
fall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of ! 
Saltern,  and  a  picture  of  the  village  itself.  I 


ures  were  not  taken.  Everything  that  can 
be  eaten  or  drunk  tempts  tiic  cupidity  of 
.idulterators.  It  would  be  well  if  innocu¬ 
ous  frauds  alone  were  perpetrated.  He 


TnE  French  do  not  enjoy  their  food  with¬ 
out  suspicion  any  more  than  other  people 
do,  but  they  seem  to  take  tolerably  energetic 
measures  towards  securing  the  purity  of 
the  articles  they  consume.  A  French  jour¬ 
nalist  wandering  about  what  he  calls  the 
“  ham  fair,”  says  he  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  great  tumult  not  far  from  him,  and, 
turning  to  ascertain  the  cause,  perceived  a 
cart  which  appeared  to  belong  to  some  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  prefect  of  police,  and  which 
was  fast  Ailing  with  hams,  sausages,  and 
other  savor}’  articles,  amidst  much  laughter 
and  plenty  of  “chaff.’’  Tliis  operation 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  agents  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  were  about  to  retire,  when  curiosity 
prompted  the  amused  spectator  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  one  of  them  respect¬ 
ing  this  strange  scene.  “  Sir,”  said  this  in¬ 
dividual  with  honest  pride,  “  Paris  has  no 
idea  of  the  services  we  render  it.  But  for 
us  the  population  would  be  decimated. 
You  see,  sir,  that  in  a  town  like  this,  in 
which  you  must  satisfy  nearly  2,000,000  ap- 
of  the  public 


who  adulterates  coffee  with  chicory,  chest¬ 
nuts,  acorns,  potato,  beetroot,  carrot,  tui’- 
nip,  make,  can  give  no  one  gastric  fever, 
but  some  will  employ  ground  bricks!  Oil 
may  be  adulterated  iu  thirty-eight  diflerent 


petites  daily,  the  supply  of  the  public 
need  ofiers  facilities  for  imposition  which  ways. 


VILLAGE  OF  SALTERN. 
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BY  AN  OLD  STREAM. 

\  ’  ONDEK  ’S  the  old  mill-streani, 

1  Lagffinj;  on  as  of  yore, 

And  the  idle  willows  gleam 
On  either  shore. 

Hardly  a  change,  you  say, 

For  the  mossy  wheels  go  on. 

And  it  seems  but  vesterday 
We  came  with  John. 

Deep  in  the  shade  wo  sat. 

Under  the  alders  there ; 

O,  for  the  boyish  chat 
And  the  fisher’s  fare  ! 

Hark  to  the  ousel’s  note  ; 

Over  the  stream  he  goes ! 

In  that  pool,  by  the  boat. 

The  big  fish  rose. 

The  kingfisher  comes  —  ah  me  ! 

Blue  as  the  skies  in  May ; 

Why  thus  glitter  and  flee. 

As  yesterday  ? 

MTiere,  then,  is  one  ?  you  ask. 

He  that  sat  with  us  here,  — 

Has  he  finished  his  task  ? 

Yes,  brother  dear. 

Y'es,  it  is  good  we  rest 
Here  as  in  days  gone  by ; 

All  has  been  for  the  best  — 

God  knoweth  why. 

Here ’s  to  the  old  mill-stream, 

Fount  of  our  deepest  joy ; 

Man  in  his  saddest  dream 
Is  more  than  boy ! 

Alsager  Hay  Hill. 


A  LITTLE  SECRET.  I 

I 

“  fT  is  with  unmitigated  gratification,”  | 
A  said  my  friend.  Richard  Longchild,  be-  ! 
tween  the  puflTs  of  his  cigar,  “  that  I  have  | 
o’otained  from  the  excavatory  (pufl)  per-  i 
quisitions  of  the  jiersevcring  (puff)  Jones,  j 
overwhelming  corroboration  of  the  hereto¬ 
fore  theoretical  deterioration  of  the  (puff) 
species,  man.  Nothing  can  lie  more  satis-  ; 
factory.  It  is  now  (phAT)  known  that  we  ; 
are  descending,  sir,  at  the  rate  of  two  j 
inches  and  an  eighth  per  century.”  1 

“  I  don’t  see  the  fun  of  that,  though,” 
said  I. 

“  It  shows,  at  least,  what  we  wen-,”  re¬ 
joined  Mr.  Longchild,  rather  bitterly.  “  The 
indefatigable  archaeologist,  in  demonstration 
of  the  indestructibility  —  ” 

“  I  must  be  off  in  ten  minute?,  Dick,”  I 
remarked. 

Dick  took  the  hint,  and,  dropping  from 
his  polysyllabic  stilts,  came  lightly  to  the 
ground. 

“Yes.  Jones  has  put  his  thumb  upon 
a  chap,  who  might,  in  his  lifetime,  if  in 
condition,  have  whopped  any  amount  of 
authenticated  bones  we  know  of.  In  the 
much-admired,  but  carefully  avoided,  island 
of  Sardinia,  there  was  a  spot  known  by  the 
natives  as  the  Giants’  Sepulchre.  It  proved 
to  be  thirty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  six  in 
breadth.” 

“  The  skeleton  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  the  grave.  And  ditto  in  depth.” 

“  Thirty-seven  feet  1  ” 

“  No,  six.  With  enormous  stones  reclin¬ 
ing  on  their  massive  bosoms,”  continued 
Mr.  Longchild,  a  little  obscurely.  “  It  was 
upon  raising  one  of  these  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  was  made  that  there  was 
nothing  beneath.  Nay,  I  am  wrong !  Em¬ 
bedded  in  the  soil,  an  object  was  percep¬ 
tible,  strongly  resembling,  both  in  form  and 
volume,  the  drumstick  of  the  Cochin-China 
fowl.  You  smile.  Wait.  Slight  and  in¬ 
consequential  as  this  success  may  appear, 
it  encouraged  the  party  to  further  explora¬ 
tions.  These  resulted,  to  cut  my  story 
short,  in  the  actual  discovery-  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  colossal  human  being,  who  could 
not  have  been  less  tlian  twenty-five  feet  six 
inches  in  stature  !  Jones’s  amazement  may 
be  conceived!” 

“  It  cannot  exceed  mine  !  ”  said  I. 

“  But  it  was  probably  nothing,”  continued 
Dick,  “  compared  with  that  of  Sertorius,  if 
we  may  believe  Plutarch.  ‘  How  great,’  re¬ 
marks  that  usually  cold  and  cautious  w^ter 
(betrayed  for  a  moment  into  enthusiasm), 

‘  how  great  was  his  surprise,  when,  ofiening 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Phuenieian  Antmus,  he 
beheld  a  body  sixty  cubits  long !  ’  ” 

“  I  should  think  so !  ” 

“Now,”  resumed  my  friend,  brightly, 
“  what  is  tliis  pygmy  compared  with  more 
recent  acquisitions  ?  What  would  Serto¬ 
rius  have  said  to  the  giant  of  Trajrani  — 


sixteenth  century— described  by  Boccaccio ; 
who  attained  the  height  of  two  hundred 
cubits,  and  one  of  whose  teeth,  vet  sound 
and  serviceable,  and  weighing  six  pounds 
four  ounces  avoirdupois,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Berlin  ?  ” 

“  Labelled,  ignorantly,  ‘  mastodon.’  I 
have  seen  it,”  said  I. 

“  M’hile,”  concluded  Longchild,  frown¬ 
ing,  “  remains  even  more  stupendous  have 
revealed  themselves  to  the  scientific  inves¬ 
tigator,  I  cannot  accept  three  hundred 
feet,  British  measure,  as  the  ordinary  stat¬ 
ure  of  man  at  any  definite  epoch.  But, 
twenty-five  is  a  very  different  affair. .  It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  hardly  more  than  double 
the  height  of  well-developed  individuals  of 
our  own  time,  occasionally  to  be  seen  —  ”  ' 

“  For  a  shilling,”  1  put  in.  ! 

“  Undeteriorated  specimens,”  pursued  | 
Mr.  Longchild,  firmly,  “  of  a  race  that  j 
peopled  the  earth  in  its  august  adolescence.  | 
To  what  may  we  attribute  their  present 
rarity.  Simply  to  this.  That,  nature,  de¬ 
lighting  in  contrasts,  somewhere  called  into 
existence  a  new  and  puny  race,  intended  I 
jirobably  as  objects  of  curiosity  and  mirth  | 
to  their  mightier  brethren.  That,  never-  j 
theless,  one  of  the  latter,  with  a  morbid  j 
love  of  the  opjiositc,  and  a  disregard  of  the  i 
general  interests  of  humanity  which  cannot  i 
be  too  severely  reprehended,  took  to  wife 
some  wretched  little  fifteen-foot  thing,  and 
inaugurated  that  decailence,  of  which,” 
concluded  Dick,  striking  his  palm  upon  the 
table  with  a  force  that  made  the  glasses 
ring,  “  we  are  reaping  the  bitter  and  hu-  ! 
miliating  fruits !  ”  I 

“  But,”  I  observed,  “  to  return  to  these 
highly  valuable  Sardinian  remains.  Is 
there  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  may 
be  claimed  by  the  countrj-  to  which  they 
undoubtedly  belong?  There  are  antiqua¬ 
rians  in  that  island —  Spano,  and  others  — 
no  less  enthusiastic  than  our  own  indomit¬ 
able  Jones.” 

“  Spano,”  replied  Mr.  Longchild,  “  hand¬ 
somely  declined  to  advance  any  claim  on 
behalf  of  his  government.  It  is  true  he  did 
not  seem  entirely  satisfied  that  Jones’s  con¬ 
jecture  was  correct.” 

“  The  skeleton  was  incomplete  ?  ” 

“  To  the  uninitiated,  yes,”  said  Dick. 
“  Tlie  non-scientifie  observer  demands  that 
everything  should  be  revealed  to  his  actual 
senses.  Literally,  then,  these  invaluable 
relics  consisted  of  a  most  gratifying  though 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  thigh-bone, 
a  fibula  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and, 
to  crown  all,  a  couple  of  grinders.  These, 
my  friend,  were  all.  But  here  Science 
steps  in  to  our  aid.  Through  her  marvel¬ 
lous  lens,  we  see  these  seemingly  dissevered 
bones  draw  together,  and,  united  with 
their  missing  fellows,  grow  into  the  mighty 
creature  of  which  they  had  once  formed 
part.  AVe  gaze  with  awe  and  rapture  on 
those  ship-like  ribs,  those  tree-like  legs, 
that  dome-like  head !  AVe  look  upon  each 
other  and  redden  with  shame,  as  the  fancy 
occurs  to  us,  that,  had  one  of  us  to  act  as 
dentist  to  this  gigantic  thing,  he  would  have 
to  bear  the  tooth  away  upon  his  shoulder !  ” 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  re¬ 
sumed  more  calmly,  — 

“  All  this,  Ilai-ry,  confirms  me  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  all  spring  from  one  giant  stock. 
If  comparison  with  the  remains  of  our  mas¬ 
sive  sires  be  painful  to  our  vanity,  let  us  at 
least  exult  in  the  knowledge,  thus  con¬ 
firmed,  of  what  we  once  were.  I  myself,” 
continued  Dick,  drawing  himself  up  with 
dignity,  “  as  my  name,  Longchild,  would 
seem  to  imply,  am  a  scion  of  a  race  remark¬ 
able  for  length  of  limb.  If  a  baby  could  be 
described  as  colossal,  /  deserved  ^at  appel¬ 
lation.” 

“  The  painful  reflection,  after  all,  is,  what 
we  shall  ultimately  descend  to,”  interrupted 


“  AATiat  indeed  I  My  dear  fellow,  if  we 
have  already  dwindled  from  three  hundred 
feet  to  six,  can  you  blame  me  for  dwelling 
on  the  glorious  records  of  the  past,  rather 
than  on  a  coming  period  when  the  average 
height  of  man  will  be  —  pah  !  eighteen 
inches,  with  a  tendency  to  further  diminu 
tion  ?  And  I  confess  I  derive  but  little 
comfort  Irom  the  reflection  that  our  (by 
that  time)  gigantic  remains  will,  when  ex¬ 
humed  centuries  hence,  extort  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  tribe  of  hop-o’-my-thumbs  call¬ 
ing  themselves  men,  who  will  come  swarm¬ 
ing  around  to  gaze  upon  our  massive 
frames !  ” 

Longchild  puffed  out  his  chest,  and 
stretched  himself  generally,  as  if  in  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  posthumous  renown  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell. 

The  excitement,  however,  was  but  tran¬ 
sient.  Dick’s  spirits  were  evidently  de¬ 
pressed,  and  aware  that  at  such  times  he 


prt'ferred  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  I  bade  liim  farewell,  reminded,  as  I 
did  so,  of  my  jiromise  to  visit  him  at  Gaun- 
thope-tlie-Towers  (a  place  that  had  de¬ 
scended  to  him  in  Cornwall)  the  following 
week. 

“  Then,  my  dear  Hal,”  he  concluded,  as, 
with  a  sigh,  he  jiressed  mv  hand,  “  you, 
who  are  alreadv  jK)ses.-ed  ot  one  sad  giief 
of  my  life,  shall  learn  a  second  feartiil  se¬ 
cret,  one  which,  I  am  jiersuaded,  will,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  friendship,  have  a  certain 
romantic  interest  for  you,  and  on  which  I 
earnestly  desire  your  counsel.” 

I  have  recorded  the  foregoing  conver¬ 
sation,  in  order  to  exhibit  my  triend 
astride  of  his  favorite  hobby,  —  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  our  species  from  the  hale  and 
healthy  giant,  considered  as  cut  off  prema-  ; 
turely  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to 
the  puny  little  contrivance  now,  by  the 
combined  operation  of  luck  and  care  and 
skill,  kept  going  for  threescore  and  ten. 

Nor  was  Dick  colossal  onlv  in  his  theo¬ 
ries.  Everything  about  him  had  a  gigantic  j 
flavor  and  twang.  He  spoke,  when  he  | 
thought  of  it,  hoarsely  and  hugely.  He 
used  the  most  tremendous  words  and  [ 
phrases.  He  surrounded  himself  with  i 
weighty  and  expansive  accessories.  His 
bed  might  have  been  the  consort  of  that  of 
AA’arc.  In  the  calm  waters  of  his  bath  the 
university  match  might  almost  (at  a  pinch), 
have  been  rowed.  He  wrote  the  smallest 
note  with  a  quill  furnished  by  the  eagle  or 
the  swan.  His  walking-stick  might  have 
been  wielded  by  the  drnm-major  of  the 
Guards.  His  favorite  riding-haek  was  over 
seventeen  hands  in  height. 

Gaunthope-the-Towers  hung,  like  a 
gloomy  frown,  upon  the  face  of  a  dense  and 
lofty  wood.  It  might  easily  have  been  the 
residence  of  one  of  those  tremendous  per¬ 
sons,  who,  before  the  days  of  their  desti-oycr. 
Jack,  regarded  Cornwall  with  jK'culiar 
favor. 

There  was  a  smaller  mansion,  Gaunthojie 
Lodge,  lurking  in  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
which,  when  ibund,  jiroved  to  be  somewhat 
like  its  gloomy  neighbor,  minus  the  towers, 
and  reminded  you  of  an  ill-favored  dwarf  in 
attendance  on  a  giant.  Mr.  Longchild  .af¬ 
fected  to  regard  this  appanage  as  of  about 
the  dimensions  of  a  hencoop,  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  left  it  to  the  occupation  of  his  sub¬ 
forester. 

A  carriage  drive,  about  the  width  of 
Regent  Street,  London,  gave  convenient  ac¬ 
cess  to  Gaunthope-the-Towers,  the  great 

Iiortals  of  which  were  some  fifteen  feet 
ligh.  The  hall  displayed  a  complete  mu- 
semn  of  truculent  weapons:  clubs,  maces, 
two-handed  swords,  and  the  like,  such  as 
might  have  been  wielded  by  Titans. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  by  Mr.  Long- 
cliild’s  mail-phaeton,  a  machine,  or  rather, 
moving  edifice,  of  alarming  size,  to  which 
were  yoked  two  steeds  of  corresixmding 
magnitude.  The  very  whip  placed  in  my 
hand  was  of  such  preposterous  length  as  to 
assist  the  illusion  that  crept  over  me,  as  we 
thundered  heavily  along,  of  going  on  a 
visit  to  some  friendly  giant,  and  fishing,  as 
I  went,  in  a  black  and  heaving  sea. 

Dick  was  waiting  on  the  steps  of  his 
majestic  dwelling,  and  seemed,  good  fellow  1 
heartily  glad  to  see  me. 

“  Nice  little  things,  those  1  ”  he  remarked, 
nodding  towards  his  phaeton,  as  it  veered 
slowlv  round  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 
“  Ligkt  trap,  light  horses !  But  to-morrow 
I  ’ll  introduce  you  to  something  like  bone 
and  substance,  worthy  of  a  brighter  age.” 

Tliere  was  no  one  but  ourselves  at  dinner. 
Ijongchild,  on  succeeding  to  the  property, 
two  yecars  before,  had,  so  far  from  culti¬ 
vating  his  neighbors,  been  at  some  pains 
to  make  it  well  understood  that,  as  a  mere 
bird  of  passage,  he  did  not  desire  to  form 
any  local  connections  whatever. 

Nevertheless,  the  bird  of  passage  must 
have  found  sufficient  to  interest  him,  for  he 
remained  glued  to  his  perch  in  a  manner 
that  awakened  considerable  general  interest, 
and  a  special  curiosity  as  to  what  on  earth 
he  did  with  himself.  Dick  exulted  in  this. 
Tliere  was  something  gloomy,  minacious, 
gigantic  (so  to  speak),  in  this  standing  mys¬ 
teriously  aloof.  The  domestic  habits  of  the 
Cornish  giant  have  never  been  ascertained 
with  precision,  and  Mr.  Ixmgchild,  resolving 
that  no  light  should  be  cast  on  the  matter 
through  a  degenerate  descendant  of  that  la¬ 
mented  race,  sternlv  repelled  attempts  to 
lure  him  from  his  sofitude. 

In  furtherance  of  his  general  plan,  he 
made  it  his  habit  to  ride  after  dark.  Many 
a  belated  rustic,  though  your  Cornishman  is 
no  heart-of-hare,  felt  a  thrill  of  astonished 
fear,  as  two  mighty  horsemen,  looming  large 
in  the  rising  mist,  swept  heavily  across  his 
way.  Smtdl  blame  to  them  I  For  Dick  al¬ 


ways  bestrode  his  biggest  horse,  and  was  fol- 
lowed  by  his  groom,  a  fellow  seven  feet 
high,  mounted  on  an  animal  quite  up  to  his 
weight,  and  they  must  have  looked  like 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  of  AA’estminster,  at¬ 
tending  George  the  liiird,  of  Pall  Mall. 

AVe  were  waited  on  at  dinner  by  a  butler 
and  two  footmen,  whose  united  length  must 
(I  am  afraid  1  shall  hardly  be  believed) 
have  exceeded  twenty  feet.  Everything  was 
on  the  like  tremendous  scale,  and  Dick  car¬ 
ried  his  singular  hobby  so  far  as  to  eschew 
the  small  and  delicate  cates,  which,  in  his 
heart,  he  loved,  in  order  to  dine  off  joints 
that  might  have  satisfied  a  bevy  of  aider- 
men. 

AA'dien  soup,  a  mighty  turbot,  a  brace  of 
capons  the  size  of  Norfolk  turkeys,  and  a 
calfVhead,  had  been  removed,  there  was 
heaved  ujxm  the  board  a  magnificent  haunch 
of  venison. 

“  Harry,  my  good  fellow,”  said  my  host, 
in  a  tone  of  regretful  apology,  “  I  am  afraid 
you  see  vour  dinner.” 

I  replied,  with  some  alacrity,  that  I  had 
distinctly  perceived  it  half  an  hour  ago. 

“  Nonsense !  ” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“  Fie,  fie !  ”  said  Dick,  remorselessly  be¬ 
ginning  to  carve. 

“  If  you  were  to  add  ‘  fo-fum,’  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  your  distinguished  ancestors,  1  should 
still  tell  you  I  can  do  no  more.” 

“  Now,  see  here,”  said  Dick,  in  a  reason¬ 
ing  tone.  “  This  will  never  do.  Those 
lighter  matters  were  merely  provocatives 
and  toys.  (AA’hite  burgundy,  to  Mr.  llalsc- 
well  in  a  chalice.)  Taste  that,  my  friend. 
Tlien  resume  your  weapons,  and  to  your 
duty,  if  you  be  a  .man.” 

“  If  I  were  twenty-five  men,  you  should 
not  invite  me  twice.  As  it  is,  my  apnetite 
is  gone.  It  was  hale,  but  not  immortal.  It 
dwindled  with  the  capon.  It  vanished  with 
the  calt’s-head.” 

“  AVell,  well,”  said  Dick,  “  the  fault  is 
not  ours.  Let  Nature  bear  the  blame  of  her 
own  degeneracy.  How  melancholy  to  re¬ 
flect  that,  at  a  jieriod  of  dinner  when  half  a 
bullock  and  a  couple  of  hogs  would  have 
been  dealt  with  by  my  forefathers  as  a 
woodcock  and  a  brace  of  larks,  toe  cower 
and  quail  before  a  miserable  haunch  I  Take 
away,  and  bring  pitchers  and  pipe's.” 

Two  mighty  claret-jugs  and  some  Tur¬ 
kish  pines  (of  which  the  specimen  selected 
by  Dick  reached  nearly  to  the  window) 
having  been  produced,  the  butler  placed  a 
large  carved  Ixix  on  the  table,  between  us, 
and  withdrew. 

“  Help  yourself,”  said  my  friend,  pushing 
the  l)ox,  not  without  an  effort,  witnin  my 
reach.  “  Mv  great-great-grandmother’s 
lavorite  snuff-box  1  .She  was  nearly  seven 
feet  high,  large  in  proportion,  and  snuffed 
inveterately.  This  box  —  chest,  we  should 
now  call  it  —  lasted  her  two  days.  And 
now,  dear  boy,”  he  continued,  “  fill  your 
pitcher,  and  listen  to  me.  Ilariy,  you  see 
lielbre  you  a  miserable  man.” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  I  tell  my  chosen  friend  that  I  am  a 
miserable  man,”  said  Mr.  Longchild,  faintly, 
“  and  am  simply  requested  to  ‘  go  on  ’ !  ” 

“  Before  I  can  sympathize  with  my 
friend’s  sorrows,  I  must  know  them.” 

“  IlaiTy,  I  am  in  love.” 

“  My  good  fellow  I  ” 

“You’re  such  a  devil  of  a  distance  off,” 
said  Dick,  “  that  I  can’t  shake  hands  with 
you ;  else,  for  the  sympathy  expressed  in 
your  tone,  I  would  give  you  a  grip  you 
should  remember  for  a  fortnight,  les, 
Harry,  I  love.” 

“  Do  so.  Marry.  And  be  happy.” 

“  Harry,  you  know  the  upas-tree  under 
which  it  is  my  lot  to  dwell,”  rejoined  Dick, 
“  and  you  bid  me  love  and  marry. 

“  I  don’t  positively  insist  upon  your  do¬ 
ing  either.  It  was  only  a  hope,  rather  let 
mo-  say,  an  expectation ;  for  I  see  that  your 
mind  is  made  up.” 

“  To  the  fir.'t,  yes,”  said  Dick,  refilling 
his  immense  pipe*,  and  sending  forth  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  smoke  that  almost  ^scored  him, 
blushes  and  all.  “  But  fill  your  goblet.  It 
was  towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  August 
day,  that  a  solitary  horseman  might  have 
been  noticed,  issuing  from  the  picturesque 
defile  created  bv  the  diggings  of  the  Cor- 
buran  and  Trediddlem  Railway,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  seouestered  and  intensely 
Cornish  village  of  Trccorphen.  Tlie  ani¬ 
mal  he  bestrode,  though  not  less  than 
seventeen  and  a  half  hands  high,  was  al¬ 
most  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  travelling-cloak  worn  —  in  deference 
to  the  inclemency  of  a  British  summer  — 
by  the  rider. 

“  An  apparition  so  unwonted  attracted 
to  the  casements  more  than  one  comely 
rustic  face,  usually  on  the  broad  grin ;  but 
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to  none  of  these  did  that  pensive  traveller 
vouchsafe  the  slightest  heed,  until  he  had 
arrived  opposite  the  very  last  dwelling :  an 
edifice  half  hidden  in  trees,  and  singular 
enough  in  structure,  having  rather  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  couple  of  tall  dovecots,  placed 
one  upon  another,  with  an  observatory  top¬ 
ping  all. 

“  I  never  saw  so  queer  a  wigwam  !  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Dick,  dropping  the  incognito.  “  Al¬ 
though  of  inordinate  height,  it  consisted  of 
only  two  floors,  the  lower  of  which  might 
have  accommodated  a  camelopard,  who 
had  a  growing  family  in  the  nursery  above. 

“  I  checked  my  horse,  and  was  admiring 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  building,  when 
a  —  a  figure  —  came  into  view.”  (Dick’s 
voice  trembled  slightly,  and  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow.)  “  You  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  not  ac(juainted  with  that  majestic 
abstraction  jtopularly  known  as  Britannia. 
Sir,  if  for  the  shirt  of  mail  we  substitute  a 
woollen  spencer;  for  the  fork  with  three 
prongs,  one  with  two ;  and  for  the  helmet,  a 
natural  diadem  of  fawn-colored  hair,  in¬ 
terspersed,  for  the  moment,  with  wisps  of 
hay,  you  have  before  you  the  noble  object  I 
aui  feebly  endeavoring  to  depict. 

“  Tbe  hair  decorations  1  have  mentioned, 
)roceedcd  from  a  truss  of  hay  which  she 
)ore  upon  her  shoulder,  and  which  she 
flung  up,  as  though  it  had  been  a  ])enny 
roll,  in  the  direction  of  a  massive  head  and 
shoulders  which  appeared  at  the  window  of 
an  adjacent  loft. 

“  It  was  only  when  she  turned  and  faced 
me,  that  1  became  aware  of  the  full  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  that  fair  woman’s  proportions.  I 
s|)eak  of  her,  of  course,  as  compared  with 
existing  races.  In  brighter  ages  a  mere 
doll,  she  was  now  what  might  not  inaptly 
be  tenned  a  giantess.  Henry  Halsewell, 
that  grand  development  was  seven  feet  two 
inches  in  stature  I  ” 

“  Without  her  shoes  ?  ” 

“  Or  stockings,”  replied  Mr.  Longchild, 
solemnly ;  “  she  had  n’t  either.  Tliis  Cor¬ 
nish  Britannia  was,  1  should  say,  about 
three-and-twenty.  Her  manner,  sir,  was 
easy  and  dignified ;  and  as  she  dibbed  the 
handle  of  her  tri  —  bident,  I  mean — into 
the  soil,  and,  placing  her  white  elbow  be¬ 
tween  the  prongs,  gazed  at  me  with  great 
calm  eyes,  the  size  of  cheese-plates,  I  felt 
my  whole  being  dilate  and  thrill,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  which  I  had  been  totally  unaccus¬ 
tomed. 

“  My  appearance,  or  that  of  my  horse, 
seemed  to  awaken  her  interest.  Summoned 
by  a  graceful  backward  movement  of  her 
disengaged  thumb,  the  individual  in  the  loft 
descended  and  stood  by  her  side.  lie  also, 
was  (for  modem  times)  hale  and  well 
grown,  standing  a  good  eight  feet  in  his  boots. 

“  For  a  whole  minute,  we  gazed  silently 
on  each  other.  Then  the  male  giant  spake,  — 

“  ‘  I  say,  mister,  won’t  ye  step  in  ?  There 
an’t  no  charge,  and  father ’s  a  sight  bigger 
nor  we.  lie ’s  doubled  up  with  rheumatis’ 
just  now,  but  he  don’t  mind  bein’  draw’d  out 
for  strangers.’ 

“  ‘  My  good  sir !  ’  I  replied,  rather  taken 
aback  by  this  address,  ‘  by  no  means. 
Your  worthy  father  shall  not  be  forcibly 
straightened  for  me.  Do  not  mistake  a  very 
I)ardonable  admiration  for  intrusive  curios¬ 
ity.  Tlie  attraction  outside  your  mansion 
is  more  than  sufficient.  May  I  beg  you  to 
present  me  to  your  char  —  that  is,  your  sis¬ 
ter  ?  My  name  is  Longchild.’ 

“  ‘  Hern ’s  Pettidoll.’ 

“  I  bowed,  and  a  gracious  smile  widened 
Britannia’s  lips  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard.  ‘  Pettidoll !  ’ 

“  ‘  There ’s  sixty  foot  of  us  in  family  alto¬ 
gether,  between  eight ;  wi’out  count  o’  the 
baby,  which,  bein’  only  a  year  old,  an’t  fottr 
foot  yet,’  remarked  Mr.  Pettidoll.  ‘But 
won’t  ye  come  down  for  a  bit  ?  ’  he  added, 
with  involuntary  deference  to  the  stature  of 
my  steed. 

“  Would  n’t  I  come  down !  Ah,  Harry  ! 
What  would  I  not  have  given  to  ‘  come 
down  ’ ;  to  stand  before  that  blessed  crea¬ 
ture  ;  to  tell  her  that  here,  at  last,  was  the 
realization  of  my  dream ;  that,  united  with 
her,  and  parent,  perchance,  of  a  line  of  giants, 
I  —  But,  no,  no.  Once  dismounted,  the 
sense  of  insignificance  in  proximity  to  pro¬ 
portions  so  vast  would  be  too  strong  for  me. 
One  single  moment  I  hesitated.  I  even  dis¬ 
engaged  my  right  foot,  preparatory  to  com¬ 
ing  down,  but  my  heart  failed.  I  flung  all 
the  passion  that  was  seething  in  my  soul,  in¬ 
to  one  look,  and  rode  hastily  away.  But,  sir, 
that  look  had  been  returned  1  She  loved. 
Britannia  loved  me  1 

“  Turning  an  angle  in  the  road,  I  glanced 
back.  She  was  immovable,  leaning  on  her 
bident,  her  eyes  (plainly  visible  even  at 
that  distance)  still  fixed  on  my  retreating 
form.” 


“  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  story  ?  ” 

“  No,  the  beginning.  I  have  visited  this 
remarkable  family,”  said  Dick,  with  height¬ 
ened  color,  “  more  than  once  :  more,  I  may 
say,  than  twenty  times.  They  grow,  sir  —  ” 

‘‘  I  should  have  thought  that  impossi- 

“  Hear  me  out,  —  grow  more  and  more 
upon  me.  Britannia  (Susan,  I  mean)  is  an 
angel !  As  she  stood  with  her  broad  white 
hand  on  my  horse’s  mane  —  ” 

“  You  are  always  on  horseback  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never,”  said  Mr.  Longchild, 

“  mustered  courage  to  disabuse  her  of  the 
idea  she  manifestly  entertains,  that  I  am  of 
a  stature  equal  to  her  own.  She  would  not 
like  to  look  down  upon  me.  And,  Harry,” 
continued  Dick,  looking  at  me  with  wist¬ 
ful  interrogation,  “  she  wouhl  look  down 
ujwn  me,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Well,  physically,  perhaps,  yes.  Intel¬ 
lectually —  ” 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  Dick.  “  Now,  Harry,  you 
know  my  sad  history,  and  myself,  well.  I 

imt  it  to  you,  what  chance,  what  hoj)e,  have 
in  the  world  of  making  this  splendid 
piece  of  nature  my  wife  V  ” 

“  Knowing  as  you  say,  my  good  friend, 
both  yourself  and  what  you  style  your  sad 
history,  I  affirm  that  you  have  every  chance 
and  hope.  You  shall  marry-  the  object  of 
your  singular  passion.” 

“  Harry  !  ”  exclaimed  Dick,  his  really 
noble  lace  lighting  up  in  every  massive 
lineament.  “  You  good  fellow  I  You  give 
me  new  life  !  Complete  the  work.  Lend 
me  your  assistance.” 

“  Command  it  in  everything.  If  taking 
you  on  my  back  in  the  momentous  crisis 
of  proposal,  would  give  you  a  sufficient 
advantage  in  point  of  —  ” 

“  No  jesting,  if  you  love  me,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Dick  “  Come  of  it  what  may,  note 
that  I  am  in  earnest.  I  have  set  my  heart 
u[X)n  this  girl,  and  if  I  seem  —  timid,  shall 
I  call  it  ?  —  it  is  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
tlirow  a  single  chance  away.  Susan  Petti¬ 
doll  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  (no  unusual 
thing  with  these  finer  natures)  keenly  alive 
to  the  ridiculous.  On  my  horse  I  am  her 
emperor,  her  lord !  On  the  earth,  beside 
her,  what  am  I !  ” 

“  But,  surely,  she  does  not  suppose  that 
she  has  been  receiving  the  addresses  of  a 
giant  ?  ” 

“I  —  I  am  not  sure  of  that,”  interrupted 
Dick,  coloring  slightly.  “  I  may  have  per¬ 
mitted  myself  allusions,  tending  vaguely  in 
the  most  indirect  manner,  to  foster  that 
supposition ;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty 
from  which  I  rely  upon  your  tried  friend¬ 
ship,  Harry,  to  extricate  me.” 

“  Speak  I  ” 

“  I  am  due,”  said  Dick,  gravely,  “  at 
Trecorphen  to-morrow ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
the  whole  colossal  fraternity  entertain  the 
liveliest  expeetation  that  I  shall  then  for¬ 
mally  demand  my  Susan’s  extensive  hand. 
You  must  visit,  must  see  her,  must  (kindly 
but  firmly)  divorce  her  mind  from  the  cher¬ 
ished  I'aith  that  my  stature  is  absolutely 
gigantic,  or  that  I  can  even  (speak  with 
perfect  candor)  hold  my  own  among  her 
colossal  kin.  Succeed  in  this,  and,”  con¬ 
cluded  Dick,  with  quiet  exultation,  “  I  will 
answer  for  the  rest.’^ 

The  next  afternoon  found  me  at  Trecor¬ 
phen.  The  residence  of  the  Pettidolls  was 
easy  to  discover.  Everybody  in  the  seques¬ 
tered  village  knew,  and  appeared  to  hold 
in  high  re^ct,  that  giant  family,  whose 
ancestors,  I  found,  had  been  substantial 
farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

My  summons  at  the  lofty  portal  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  young  lady  herself,  in  whose 
fair  large  face  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a 
slight  shade  of  disappointment  at  the  ap- 

f)earance  of  love’s  ambassador  instead  of 
ove  himself.  She  was  decidedly  handsome, 
and,  despite  her  amazing  stature,  which 
fully  confirmed  Dick’s  computation,  was, 
nevertheless,  as  brisk  and  graceful  in  her 
movements  as  a  fairy ! 

A  human  mountain,  designated  as 
“Brother  Will,”  who  appeared  to  have 
been  playing  with  the  four-foot  nursling, 
presently  vanished  with  his  charge ;  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  Britannia  to  execute  my 
delicate  mission. 

Space  forbids  me  to  repeat  at  length  the 
conversation  that  ensued.  Three  tilings  be¬ 
came  clear.  First,  that  the  singular  attach¬ 
ment  was  reciprocated ;  secondly,  that  Miss 
Pettidoll  was  folly  prepared  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  I  was  empowered  to  make ;  thiiftly, 
that  a  persuasion  that  her  lover  was  of 
height  commensurate  with  her  own  had  full 
possession  of  her  mind. 

By  way  of  preparation,  I  drew  a  moving 
picture  of  my  poor  fi-iend’s  present  mental 
condition,  not  to  speak  of  that  to  which  he 
would  infollibly  be  reduced,  should  my  mis¬ 


sion,  when  fully  declared,  prove  ineffectual. 
Britannia  was  touched.  She  even  shed  a 
mighty  tear,  avowing,  with  quiet  simplicity, 
that  her  happiness  (as  far  as  she  could 
judge  of  it),  was  involved  in  this  affair. 
But  then,  alas !  her  father,  still  lying  indis¬ 
posed  within,  had  peculiar  views  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  daughter’s  mairiage,  and  to  him 
she  must,  of  necessity,  reier  me.  Would  I 
see  him  ?  Of  course,  with  pleasure.  And 
we  entered. 

Mr.  Pettidoll,  reclining  on  a  couch  that 
might  have  served  for  Og,  was  still  in  a 
rheumatic  state  of  curve,  but  might  (at  a 
rough  calculation)  have  reached,  when 
elongated,  to  about  ten  feet  and  a  half.  He 
had  a  fine  old  reverend  head,  and  would 
have  made  an  imposing  study  of  an  ancient 
patriarch  in  his  decay. 

To  him  I  repeated  the  particulars  of  my 
mission,  and  expressed  my  hope  of  a  favor¬ 
able  reply. 

Mr.  Pettidoll  cleared  his  throat,  and,  with 
language  and  manner  somewhat  above  his 
apparent  station,  replied  as  follows :  — 

“  Young  gentleman,  my  young  friend,  if 
I  may  call  you  so,  I  am  now  an  aged  man ; 
and,  though  I  hope  at  all  times  a  resigned, 

I  have  not  been  a  happy  one.  The  remark¬ 
able  proportions  which  Providence  has  al¬ 
lotted  to  my  race  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  mortification,  much  separation  from 
the  general  community  of  man,  and,  by 
consetjuence,  much  loss  and  curtailment  of 
things  appertaining  to  material  comfort. 
My  resolution  was  long  since  taken,  and 
has  acquired  the  force  of  an  absolute  vow, 
—  never  to  permit  one  of  my  daughters 
to  marry  an  individual  of  unusual  stature. 
Giants  are  an  anachronism.  Never,  never, 
with  my  consent  —  shall  the  unhappy  race 
be  renewed !  Sir,  my  answer  is  given. 
Thanks,  thanks,  to  your  high-minded  Mend, 
but  his  offer  is  declined.  Susan  shall  never 
wed  a  giant-husband.” 

“  Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Pettidoll !  ” 

I  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and  grasping  as 
much  of  the  hand  ot  the  good  old  man  as 
mine  would  hold.  “  My  Mend  Longchild 
is  not,  as  you  apprehend,  gigantic,  —  save  in 
heart,”  1  added ;  for  I  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Susan  hovering  within  ear-shot. 

“  Not  gigantic  ?  That  is  well.  But,” 
continued  Ah*.  Pettidoll,  “  opinions  are  va¬ 
rious.  Air.  Longchild’s  stately  bearing ! 
Mr.  Longchild’s  commanding  form !  The 
powerful  anixRti  Mr.  Longchild  is  compelled 
to  use !  These  are  indications  of  something 
beyond  the  height  I  could  desire  to  see.” 

“  Reassure  yourself,  dear  sir,”  I  replied 

S  little  uneasily,  for  I  did  not  know  how 
e  young  lady  might  take  it),  “  my  Mend 
is  not  —  no,  certainly  he  is  not  —  sL\  feet 
high.” 

“  Good !  ”  said  the  giant,  relieved. 

And,  to  my  unspeakable  satisfaction,  Bri¬ 
tannia  clasped  her  hands,  as  in  thankful¬ 
ness. 

“  I  should,  perhaps,  be  wrong,”  I  re¬ 
sumed,  gaining  courage,  “if  I  estimated 
Longchild’s  height  as  exceeding  five  feet 
six.” 

“  Better !  ”  cried  Mr.  Pettidoll,  sitting  up 
in  bed,  to  a  towering  height,  and  rubbing 
his  hands. 

“  Will  you  be  astonished,”  I  faltered  (not 
daring  to  look  towards  Susan),  “  if  I  frankly 
state  that  my  Mend’s  height  is  under  five 
feet  ?  ” 

(I  heard  a  giggle.) 

“  Best  of  all !  ”  roared  the  old  gentleman, 
flinging  up  his  nightcap. 

“  Not,  not  quite,”  I  stammered,  —  “  come, 
the  truth  must  out !  My  dear  Mend  Long¬ 
child  sustained  an  accident  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  which  limited  his  height  (naturally 
moderate)  to  —  to — font  feet  and  a  half.” 

“  That  man  is  my  son-in-law !  ”  shouted 
Mr.  Pettidoll,  almost  straightening  himself 
in  his  ecstasy. 

And  there  came,  in  Susan’s  broken  ac¬ 
cents,  from  the  adjacent  room,  — 

“  Little  darling !  ” 

The  largest  chalice  in  Gaunthojic-the- 
Towers  was  replenished  twice  that  night. 


A  SPECTATOR  states  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  play 
at  a  Chinese  theatre,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
the  orchestra,  which  is  liberally  supplied 
with  gongs,  keep  up  a  continuous  clamor 
during  the  whole  of  the  performance,  and 
the  actor  has  to  carrv'  on  an  animated  com¬ 
petition  with  these  discordant  instruments 
in  order  to  make  himself  heard.  Secondly, 
the  representation  of  a  Chinese  drama  ex 
tends  over  several  months,  and  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  ten-volume  novel,  every  word 
of  which  is  spoken  and  aeted.  One  cannot 
but  admire  the  colossal  memory  of  Chinese 
actors. 


M.  SAINTE-BEUVE. 

HIARLES  AUGUSTIN  SAINTE- 
BEUVE,  whose  portrait  is  given  on 
page  349,  was  born  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in 
December,  1804.  His  father,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  an  old  Jansenist 
family,  was  a  “  controleur  princmal  des 
droits  rcunis  ”  ;  his  mother  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  of  a  religious  turn,  who  made  him 
familiar  at  an  early  age  with  the  works  of 
the  eminent  modern  poets  of  her  own  lan¬ 
guage.  By  his  proficiency  in  classical  stud¬ 
ies  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  colleges 
Charlemagne  and  Bomrbon,  and  his  Latin 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse  gained  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  He  was  at  first  des¬ 
tined  for  the  medical  profession,  but  he  soon 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  his  earli¬ 
est  contributions  were  to  Le  Globe,  of  which 
M.  Dubois,  formerly  his  professor  of  rhetor¬ 
ic,  was  chief  editor.  The  war  between  the 
classic  and  romantic  schools  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  Sainte-Beuve  showed  his  zeal 
as  a  ]>artisan  of  the  former  by  an  attack  on 
the  “  Odes  and  Ballads  ”  of  Victor  Hugo. 
The  poet,  however,  took  care  to  convert  an 
enemy  into  a  Mend,  and  invited  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  the  reunions  at  his  house  in  the 
Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  when  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  click  headed  by  his  host, 
De  Vigny,  Albert  de  Musset,  the  two 
Deschamps,  and  others.  The  works  written 
by  Sainte-Beuve  under  this  influence  were 
the  “  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Frani^aise 
au  Seizieme  Siecle,”  and  the  “  Poesies  de 
Joseph  Delorme,”  which  he  gave  as  the 
posthumous  compositions  of  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  dead  through  a  pulmonarv’  complaint. 
Other  emanations  belonging  to  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  were  “  Les  Consolations,”  and,  some¬ 
what  later,  “  Les  Pensees  d’Aout.” 

A  private  difference  with  M.  Hugo  broke 
the  connection  between  them,  and  to  this 
is  attributed  the  appearance  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  as  an  iconoclast  of  his  former  idols. 
The  change  occasioned  an  article  in  the 
Fiyaro  by  Alphonse  Karr,  entitled  “  L’Af- 
freux  Bonhomme,”  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
was  not  indeed  mentioned  by  name,  but  so 
described  that  the  oWeet  of  the  satire  could 
not  be  mistaken.  His  literary  career  was 
continued  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ;  and  in  1830  he 
became  connected  with  the  Xational,  and 
attached  himself  to  Lamennais,  under  whose 
influence,  it  is  supposed  he  wrote  his  novel 
“  Volupte,”  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war 
of  the  flesh  with  the  spMt.  His  predilection 
for  the  Jansenism  of  his  family  was  shown 
by  his  “  Histoire  de  Port-Royal,”  which  had 
originally  appeared  as  a  series  of  lectures 
to  the  citizens  of  Lausanne.  Of  the  “  Cau- 
series  de  Lundi,”  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known  in  this  countrv',  there  are  two  series, 
one  extending  from  1851  to  1857,  the  other 
from  1863  to  1869. 

The  political  tergiversation  of  his  later 
days  rendered  Sainfe-Beuve  extremely  un¬ 
popular  witli  the  liberal  party,  and  an  up¬ 
roar  which  took  place  in  1853,  when  at  the 
College  de  France  he  inaugurated  the  course 
of  Latin  poetry,  is  remembered  among  the 
notabilia  of  that  day.  Not  only  did  the 
students  produce  every  sound  of  which  the 
human  lungs  are  capable,  but  benches  were 
tom  up  and  doors  wrenched  from  their 
hinges ;  and  the  professor,  who  had  come  to 
discourse  on  Virgil,  was  forced  to  retreat 
unheard.  He  afterwards  derived  consolation 
from  the  grant  of  two  Government  offices. 
As  a  literary  laborer  he  died  in  harness, 
having  written  for  Le  Temps  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  October,  1^9.  His  impor¬ 
tant  work  on  Proudhon  is  left  unfinished. 


The  Biblioth«x|iie  Imperiale  at  Paris 
has  been  lately  the  victim  of  several  rob¬ 
beries  in  its  recently  opened  Salle  de  Trav¬ 
ail.  Although  there  are  only  some  two 
thousand  books  in  all  that  can  be  freely  han¬ 
dled  by  the  public,  it  would  seem  that  some 
half-dozen  of  the  most  valuable  works  have 
been  abstracted  by  readers  who  do  not 
sufficiently  understand  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  meum  and  tuum.  The  conveyer  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  endowed  with  con¬ 
siderable  literary  knowledge,  for  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  works  to  be  stolen  was  that  of  a  man 
of  taste,  and  not  that  of  a  mere  writer  of 
feuilletons.  Montesqmeu,  Montaigne,  Mo- 
lifere.  Bacon,  and  Voltaire  were  among  the 
authors  whom  that  gentleman  honored  with 
his  approbation. 


The  Pompeian  Palace  built  by  Prince 
Napoleon  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne,  Paris, 
is  again  offered  for  sale,  at  the  upset  price 
of  720,000  fr. 
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\SuppUment  to  Eveky  Saturday,  j.\o. 


Liitered  uccordiiij;  t(»  Act  of  CougreM.  hi  the  yeftr  IHTO,  by  r  lliLDS,  OsiiooD.  k  Co.,| 
in  the  C'lerk'e  Uftice  of  the  DUtrict  Court  tor  the  Uietrict  of  MiMechutette.  J 


“  I  ne  -  vc»i*  —  will  desert  Air.  Alicawber  ! 
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THE  DAFFODIL. 

OREMOST  among  the  flowers  of  spring, 
Welcome  the  bonny  daffodil, 

Before  the  budding  cowslips  ring 
Their  bells  on  dale  and  hill. 

It  comes  as  though  in  haste  to  greet 
The  earliest  sunbeams  of  March, 

That  call  the  violets  up  to  meet 

The  young  wreaths  of  the  larch ; 
Before  the  wild  spring  gales  are  still, 
Cometh  the  hardy  daffodil ! 

Where  in  the  water’s  cool  depth  dwells 
The  quiet  shadow  of  the  skies. 

Beside  old  mossv  village  wells. 

The  daffodils  will  rise. 

The  fair,  bright  blossoms,  year  by  year 
To  their  established  haunts  they  come, 
WTien  the  robin’s  carol  soundeth  near 
From  out  the  blackthorn’s  bloom ; 

By  peasant’s  hut  and  meadow-rill 
Standeth  the  golden  daffodil: 

The  daffodil !  there  is  a  charm 
In  that  old  pleasant  Saxon  word 
(As  folded  buds  with  sunlight  warm 
To  richer  life  are  stirred),  — 

A  charm  to  move  the  heart  with  dreams 
Of  sunny  childhood’s  free  glad  hours, 

Lost  amid  fields  and  running  streams. 
Dimpled  with  April  showers. 

And  crofts  round  ivied  granges,  still 
The  homes  of  the  spring  daffodil. 

In  ages  past,  it  may  have  stood 
Upon  the  turf,  as  legends  tell, 

M  hen  steed  and  rider  in  their  blood 
Together  fiercely  fell ; 

Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-field 
It  may  have  been  that  ancient  flower 
Crushed  ’neath  the  broken  helm  and  shield 
Of  Percy  and  Glendower ; 

And  vizored  warriors  wore  at  will 
The  bold  crest  of  the  daffodil. 

Yet  stronger,  purer  spells  are  shrined 
Than  aught  of  bygone  chivalry 
Or  dim  tradition’s  lore  can  bind. 

Sweet  daffodil,  in  thee  I 
About  thy  well-known  countenance. 
Thoughts,  memories,  unnumbered  throng. 
That  like  a  glad  soul-speaking  glance. 

Or  sudden  burst  of  song. 

Have  power  the  heart’s  deep  chords  to  thrill : 
Welcome,  beloved  daffodil  1  _ 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

IN  SIXTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CH.APTEK  IX. 

ONE  of  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  periodical 
visits  of  us  Londoners  to  the  country  or 
the  seaside  is  our  tendency  to  look  into  shop- 
windows,  to  feel  an  intense  interest  in  the 
humble  imitations  of  those  attractions  which 
we  yesterday  jiassed  by  without  the  slight¬ 
est  notice  in  Regent  Street  or  Piccadillv. 
W'e  find  ourselves  riveteii  in  front  of  fiftfc- 
rate  print-shops,  and  fascinated  by  chea|i 
fancy  china ;  even  pictorial  advertisements 
are  not  without  their  charm.  The  feeblest 
efforts  to  provide  public  amusement  secure 
our  most  cordial  sympathy  and  patronage. 
A  brass  band,  whose  discordant  presence 
before  our  town-house  would  cause  us  to 
send  out  for  the  policeman,  is  welcomed  and  I 
remunerated;  if  any  comic  delineator  of 
character,  whom  at  home  we  should  con¬ 
sider  a  buffoon,  plaster  the  wall  with  his 
BUL'ins  is  Cominij,  we  squeeze  tumultuously 
into  the  little  room  he  has  hired  for  his  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  arrival  of  a  menagerie  begets 
such  a  passion  for  natural  history  as  we 
have  not  known  since  the  day  we  received 
our  first  Noah’s  ark ;  even  an  exhibition  of 
wax-work,  or  a  scientific  lecturer  with  an 
orrery,  will  entice  us  with  their  wild  excite¬ 
ments;  and  a  Punch  and  Judy  is  a  perfect 
boon.  Of  course,  Boddlecombe  had  no  such 
ambitious  dissipations  as  these ;  it  had  no 
idea  of  public  amusement,  nor  even  of  pri¬ 
vate  recreation.  The  postmaster  kept  my 
Pall  Mall  all  Sunday,  because  he  said  it  was 
quite  certain  that  I  could  not  want  it  until 
Monday.  The  popular  religion  was  Meth- 
odistical ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  a  more 
well-conducted  and  kindly  disposed  people 
I  never  saw.  The  minister,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  got  “  nigh  a  hundred  a  year  and  his 
meat,"  —  which  perquisite  made  us  very  en¬ 
vious. 

A  half-defaced  advertisement  upon  a  wall 
told  of  some  enterprising  wizard  who  had 
given  a  magical  entertainment  at  the  Blue 
Lion  last  year ;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  “  no 
conjuror  ”  to  have  bills  printed  for  Boddle¬ 
combe  ;  such  a  course  was  not  only  waste¬ 
ful  and  extravagant,  but  would  have  been 


I  resented  by  jmpular  opinion.  When  you 
had  anything  to  say  of  a  public  nature,  you  j 
,  gave  the  crier  a  shilling,  and  he  said  it  for 
you.  Clementina  once  left  her  bathing-at¬ 
tire  in  her  dressing-room,  —  the  cavern, — 
and  her  loss  was  thus  publicly  made  known.  ! 
Tlie  erier  was  very  delicate  about  the  mat- 
■  ter :  “  Should  he  go  into  tletail,  —  describe 
every  article  of  wliieh  it  was  composed,  or  I 
merely  say  bathing-dress?”  He  rang  his  ; 
bell,  and  cried  it  twice  immediately  op- 
pt>site  the  Lookout,  to  let  us  know  he  was 
doing  his  duty.  One  morning,  we  hciird  , 
;  him  crying  “At  eleven  o’clock  this  | 
;  day,  from  the  Blue  Lion,  a  j)roiessional  jie- 
:  destrian  from  London  will  walk  four  miles 
i  in  forty  minutes,  in  eight  measured  half-  ' 
I  miles,  out  and  in.  O  yes,  O  yes.” 

All  Boddlecombe  said  “  yes  ”  too ;  I 
partly,  perhaps,  because  there  were  no  prices  I 
for  admission,  but  also  became  such  a  ' 
public  excitement  was  unparalleled.  I  | 
confess  I  was  greatly  stimulated  by  this  in-  , 
telligence  myself.  In  Pall  Mall,  I  would  not  i 
1  have  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  Dc'cr-  ; 

foot;  but  ten  days  at  Boddlecombe  would  ' 
!  have  whetted  the  j.aded  ap[K'tite  of  Sir  I 
I  Charles  Coldstream  for  dissipation.  Even  j 
j  Clementina  and  the  dear  girls  thought  they  | 
{  would  like  to  see  this  match  against  time.  ' 
I  Foljambe,  alone  of  all  our  household,  re-  j 
fused  to  be  a  s{)ectator,  because  she  had  been  i 
given  to  understand  that  professional  pedes-  ' 
trians  were  too  slightly  clothed. 

The  “  Hackney  Antelope,”  which  was 
I  the  title  he  had  earned  by  his  public  run¬ 
ning,  was,  however,  sufficiently  and  even 
superfluously  attired ;  his  raiment  was  pro¬ 
fusely  spangled,  and  a  fillet  gemmed  with 
brilliants  decked  his  brow.  Nor  did  his 
strength  lie  only  in  his  legs ;  he  was  gifted 
:  with  great  eloquence,  and  not  only  made  a  | 

'  speech  before  he  started,  but  vitujierated 
the  small  boys  for  thronging  and  imped¬ 
ing  liim  thnjughout  his  headlong  course, 
lie  had  more  breath  to  spare  than  any  | 
one  1  ever  saw.  “  I  am  onc-.‘',nd-fifty  j 
years  of  age,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  am  | 

,  not,  therefore,  quite  the  man  I  was.  But  | 
i  I  shall  do  this  trick,  and  I  shall  do  it  hon-  I 
•  est  and  fair.  You  won’t  find  me  a  bendin’  j 
my  knees  —  which  is  mere  riinuin’,  and  not 
^  walkin’  —  like  vour  hamateurs.  I  belongs 
'  to  a  club  in  London,  at  ’Ackney  M’ick, 
which  compels  me  always  to  act  honorable. 

Clementina,  who  is  a  woman  of  the  world, 
here  gave  me  a  significant  glance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  llow  would  Mr.  Codgers,  and 
some  of  you  gentlemen  at  the  Megatherium, 

I  like  a  regulation  of  that  sort  ?  ” 

I  “  I  have  left,”  continued  our  spangled 
friend,  “  a  wife  and  eight  children  in  South 
I  Wales,  and  those  children,  though  I  say  it 
:  as  should  n’t  say  it,  have  had  a  polite  bring- 
i  ing-up.  If  they  see  a  gentleman  walking 
I  against  time,  they  never  crowds  nor  molests 
i  him  in  any  way.  They  knows  better. — 

I  Now,  keep  off,  you  boys  and  girls  there,  and 
leave  the  way  clear,  or  I  ’ll  walk  over  you. 
—  Be  so  good,”  here  he  turned  to  the  land- 
!  lord  of  the  inn,  “  as  to  look  at  your  watch, 
and  keep  the  time  reglar.  —  Oif !  ”  and  off 
he  started. 

1  am  surt^  I  don’t  know  whether  he 
walked  as  his  club  .at  ’Ackney  Wick 
would  have  wished  to  see,  but  he  walked 
very  fast,  and  seemed  to  give  great  public 
satisfaction.  There  was  a  large  assembly 
of  spectators,  and  everybody  cheered  him 
as  he  came  back  to  the  Blue  Lion,  and 
started  off  again  to  resume  his  toils;  but 
during  the  seventh  round  then*  mingled 
with  the  cheering  a  hoarse  note,  which  was 
repeated  again  and  again.  In  an  instant, 
the  street  beneath  us  —  for  we  were  watch¬ 
ing  this  from  our  window  —  was  clear ;  men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  tumultuously 
away,  as  though  a  mad  bull  were  coming. 
We’could  not  understand  the  thing  at  all. 
Surely,  these  good  folks  had  not  all  scuttled 
off  at  the  conclusion  of  this  poor  man’s  per¬ 
formance,  merely  to  avoid  bedng  asked  to 
pay  !  Presently,  the  unfortunate  pedestrian 
arrived,  perspiring,  and  at  his  usual  speed,  to 
find  the  place  entirely  deserted ;  even  the 
,  man  who  was  keeping  time  for  him  had 
i  bolted  with  the  rest.  The  father  of  eight 
1  children  had  to  look  to  us  alone  for  patron¬ 
age  and  support.  Tlien  Foljambe  rushed 
in,  telling  us  that  the  house  was  deserted, 
the  native  domestics  having  suddenly  start¬ 
ed  off,  exclaiming  that  something,  she 
could  n’t  catch  what,  was  “  up,”  anil  had 
run  down  to  the  quay. 

“  Something  is  certainly  up,”  said  I ;  and 
seeing  a  sailor  pass  down  the  street  a  great 
deal  faster  than  the  pedestrian  had  done,  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

“  The  cry  is  up,”  answered  he,  “  the  fish 
are  come.” 

And  again  that  hoarse,  monotonous  note 
of  warning  filled  all  the  air.  It  was  the 


men  at  the  watch-towers  giving  the  welcome 
news  through  their  sjieidring-trumpets  that 
the  pilchartls  had  come  at  last.  We  had 
only  to  run  to  the  front  of  our  house  to  see 
it  all. 

The  luu-bor  was  alive  with  boats  prepar¬ 
ing  to  ]nit  out  to  sea.  Tlie  gondolas  were 
already  moving  slowly  away  from  the  {lier- 
head,  urged  each  by  six  long  “sweeps.” 
Both  arms  of  the  quay  were  crowded  with 
fishermen’s  wives,  who,  with  an  unwouted 
charity,  hoped  to  be  soon  employed  in  cur¬ 
ing  the  “  fairmaids  ”  (as  the  pilchards  are 
locally  tenned)  who  were  attracting  their 
husbands.  Among  them,  too,  were  many 
field-laborers,  and  even  small  tradesfolk, 
ready  and  willing  to  give  their  services  to 
the  boatmen,  though  they  might  never  have 
handled  a  net  or  ])ulled  an  oar  in  their 
lives ;  for  every  minute  even  of  unskilled 
labor  might  now  earn  a  golden  recompense. 
The  headlands  from  which  the  trumpets 
were  still  calling  were  also  covered  with 
sjieetators.  You  would  not  have  thought 
that  the  little  town  had  held  one  half  of 
them,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bedridden  folks,  we  knew  that  all  Boddle¬ 
combe  was  watching  the  “  schule.”  Those 
on  the  high  grounds  could  see  it,  whereas 
those  in  the  boats  could  not ;  and  herein 
became  manifest  the  use  and  advantage  of 
“  the  hewers,”  as  those  who  tenanted  the 
watch-towers  were  called,  that  they  maile 
signs  to  the  seine-boats  where  to  steer.  Tlie 
seine  is  a  large  net  of  small  mesh,  and  very 
deej),  edged  at  one  end  with  leads,  at  the 
other  with  corks;  and  the  object  of  the 
crews  is  to  drop  this  overboanl,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  moving  mass  offish  in  tolerably 
shallow  water.  But  when  you  have  sighted 
your  shoal  (which  is  ([uite  as  difficult  as 
to  catch  your  hare),  it  is  very  uncertain 
whether  you  make  any  nearer  acquaintance 
with  it.  Tlie  shoals  move  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  if  the  grand  coup  is  not  at  once 
accomplished,  the  parliamentary  phrase  of 
“  that  day  six  months  ”  exjiresses  your  next 
chance.  Often,  too,  when  the  net  has  been 
well  cast,  a  rock  at  the  bottom  may  raise  it ; 
and  though  it  be  but  an  inch,  the  shoal, 
swimming  round  like  gold-fish  in  a  bowl, 
detect  the  loophole,  and  when  one  gets 
through,  the  million  —  and  it  is  a  literal 
million  —  will  follow  their  leader;  so  closely, 
too,  that  the  massive  stream  of  them  actu¬ 
ally  lifts  the  heavy  net.  Again,  even  after 
the  seine  is  shot,  and  the  fish  made  close 
prisoners,  the  wind  will  rise  before  the 
miraculous  draught  can  be  secured,  and  the 
fishermen  are  glad  enough  if  they  can  save 
their  nets,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  prize. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  all  which  human 
foresight  can  suggest  is  done  beforehand 
against  so  riskful  an  opportunity,  and  that 
all  the  bay  is  parcelled  out  by  landmarks 
into  divisions,  secured  to  ])articular  seine- 
boats,  so  that  the  crews  should  not  interfere 
with  one  another. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  all  went 
well;  and  within  half  an  hour  from  the  first 
sound  of  the  truinjiet,  the  shoal,  which  was 
fortunately  well  in-shore,  was  netted.  A 
mathematician  can  fell  you  how  many 
cannon-balls  are  piled  in  tlie  largest  heap 
in  an  arsenal  at  a  glance ;  but  it  would 
puzzle  Cocker  himself,  unless  he  were  a 
Cornish-man,  to  tell  how  many  fish  are  en¬ 
closed  in  a  seine-net.  It  would  make  ^Ir. 
Babbage  ojien  his  eyes  to  behold  Boddle- 
combe’s  accuracy  in  this  matter.  Tlie  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  more  experienced  tallied  to  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  was  proved  correct  to  a  hundred  hogs¬ 
heads,  which  in  this  case  might  well  be 
considered  a  nicety.  It  was  predicted  that 
we  had  got  twelve  hundred  hogsheads,  and 
there  were  thirteen  hundred.  'Ihe  feat  of 
counting  chickens  before  they  are  hatched 
sinks  into  insignificance  before  such  a  com¬ 
putation  as  this. 

'ITie  proceeds  of  this  rich  harvest  of  the 
sea  are  divided  in  due  proportion  by  the 
owners  of  the  seines  (which  are  very  costly 
articles)  and  the  fishermen,  the  latter  of 
whom  are  also  paid  by  the  week,  whether 
fish  are  caught  or  not,  an  arrangement 
which  probably  accoutits  for  their  not  over¬ 
working  themselves  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  hewers,  too,  of  coui’se,  get  their  share ; 
and  indeed  almost  everybody  picks  his 
plum,  or,  at  all  events,  his  currant,  out  of 
this  huge  pudding.  Sam,  for  example,  boy 
as  he  was,  netted  seven  pounds  for  that 
morning’s  work,  and  considered  his  valu¬ 
able  time  by  no  means  over-recompensed. 
After  the  net  was  cast,  a  constant  beating 
of  the  water  was  kept  up  on  the  land  side, 
to  drive  the  fish  seaward  until  the  ends  of 
the  seine  were  joined,  and  at  the  place  of 
juncture  a  supplementary  net  was  spread. 
Then  came  tne  ladling  of  them  out.  A 
small  boat  was  passed  within  the  row  of 


corks,  and  a  tuck-net  let  down,  which,  be¬ 
ing  brought  to  the  surface,  —  but  not  above 
it,  or  it  would  have  broken  with  the  weight 
of  its  contents,  —  was  dijiped  into  by  certain 
baskets,  which  came  out  filled  to  the  brim 
with  pilchards.  Then,  when  the  boat  is 
laden,  it  discharges  its  cargo  on  shore,  and 
hastens  back  for  more.  As  the  tide  rises, 
this  tuck-iiet  becomes  useless,  and  all  have 
to  wait,  hoping  for  calm  weather,  until  it 
falls  again,  and  the  ivatery  prison-house 
grows  shallow. 

But  while  business  slacks  at  sea,  there  is 
work  enough  to  do  on  shore.  TTie  men 
wheel  the  fish  in  barrows  to  the  “  cellars.” 
These  are  long,  one-storied  barns,  used 
exclusively  for  stoilng  pilchards ;  and 
here  they  are  deposited  in  enormous  heajis. 
Tlie  women  are  then  set  to  cure  them,  and 
continue  day  and  night  at  work  until  all  is 
safe.  They  arrange  them  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  in  layers,  on  beds  of  salt,  until  not 
only  all  the  long,  broad  floor  is  paved  with 
them,  but  until  the  building  is  choke-full, 
when  they  repeat  the  process  in  other  cel¬ 
lars.  The  fish  thus  remain  in  “  bulk  ”  for 
weeks,  and  are  subjected  to  heavy  pressure, 
which  squeezes  out  the  salt  and  water  and 
oil  which  they  contain,  the  last-named  duly 
being  utilized.  It  is  curious  enough  that  all 
this  enormous  fish-crop,  excepting  a  few 
thousands  which  are  purchased  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price  by  tlie  poor  folk  of  the  place,  or 
to  be  sold  in  the  immediate  locality,  is  ex- 
jiorted  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  pil¬ 
chards  are  packed  in  barrels  containing 
about  three  thousand  each,  and  sold  to  the 
good  Catholics  of  Italy  for  their  food  in 
Lcrnt. 

For  our  own  part,  it  would  have  been 
verv  desirable  —  lor  olfactory  reasons  — 
had  these  pilchards  been  exported  at  once. 
We  not  only  had  enough  of  them  to  eat  and 
to  spare,  but  we  imbibed  them  with  cverj’ 
breath.  We  began  to  feel  as  though  w'e 
ourselves  were  undergoing  some  curing 
process,  and  were  gradually  acquiring  an 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell.  On  eveiy  liaiid 
(on  every  thumb)  was  a  pilchard  ;  on  every 
wall  they  hung  in  the  sun,  paying  back  its 
warmth  with  odor  like  a  flower.  The  salt 
got  into  our  constitution,  and  made  us  al¬ 
ways  athirst;  if  we  had  died,  we  should 
probably  have  defied  compet  —  I  mean  de¬ 
composition  ;  we  were  pickled. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  yet  taken  this 
turn,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  shared  the 
local  enthusiasm ;  we,  too,  were  flushed  with 
triumph  at  the  capture  of  the  “  schule.”  The 
spectacle  had  indeed  been  most  pictur¬ 
esque  and  inspiriting.  It  was,  moreover, 
very  pleasant  to  see  everybody  in  such  high 
spirits ;  and  all  one’s  neighbors  so  rich  and 
flourishing.  It  is  said  that  humanity  has 
a  tendency  to  cotton  to  whomsoever  is  in 
])rosperity,  and  we  secretly  began  to  cotton  to 
Boddlecombe.  The  fact  was  we  were  grad¬ 
ually  dropping  our  metropolitan  ideas  of 
what  was  indispensable  in  social  matters, 
and  to  imbibe  those  of  the  locality ;  and 
above  all,  the  jseojjle  themselves  were  no 
longer  strangers  to  us.  They  were  a  very 
genial  and  kindly  race,  nor  could  even  the 
fact  that  some  were  Methodists,  and  some 
were  Episcopalians,  set  them  together  by  the 
cars.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that, 
at  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  was  no  lawyer 
in  the  place  to  teach  each  man  his  rights, 
and  to  swnd  his  last  shilling  in  maintaining 
them.  Folks  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age; 
Mr.  Bunting’s  grandmother  had  more  than 
one  contemporary  in  Boddlecombe,  and 
there  were  no  diseases  except  the  pilchard 
fever,  —  now  at  its  height,  however,  and 
very  contagious.  I  had  made  some  fisher- 
men-friends ;  and  Clementina  and  the  girls 
who  had  no  nonsense  about  them,  and  were 
accustomed  to  “  district-visiting,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  in  Cadogan  Place,  had  scraped 
acquaintance  with  a  widow  or  two,  —  a  fact 
1  mention  not  to  glorify  my  relatives,  but 
because  it  was  subsequently  of  very  vital 
imjmrtance  to  us. 

A  time  was  coming  when  Boddlecombe 
was  to  be  exhibited  to  us  in  quite  another 
light  than  that  in  which  we  had  yet  viewed 
it.  A  cloud  was  hovering  over  this  little 
place  we  were  already  learning  to  love, 
which  was  fated  to  quench  all  its  sunshine. 
Nor  in  the  end  were  we  ourselves  to  cs- 
cajMJ  our  share  of  peril. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  pilchards,  as  has  been  said,  were 
safely  housed ;  but  had  the  shoal  arrived 
but  a  few  days  later,  not  a  fish  would  have 
been  taken.  ITie  soft  calm  summer  days 
came  suddenly  to  an  end,  and  winds  arose 
and  the  waves  with  them.  I  never  heard 
such  wind.  The  first  night  of  it,  I  thought 
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the  Lookout  must  have  been  carried  bodily 
vway  and  become  an  inland  residence.  It 
began  by  a  few  angry  flourishes  of  trumpets, 
—  the  summons  to  surrender;  and  then, 
when  we  did  n’t,  the  assault.  The  whole 
foree  of  that  northwester  was  formed,  as  it 
were,  into  a  storming  party,  and  threw  it¬ 
self  en  masse,  not  upon  Boddlecomlxs  as  it 
seemed,  but  upon  our  dwelling.  Its  on¬ 
slaught  was  so  terrifie  that  one  could  not 
imagine  it  had  any  superfluous  energy  to 
bestow  elsewhere.  It  did  not  ebb  and  flow, 
as  the  winds  within  otir  experience  had 
been  wont  to.  It  never  paused  to  take 
breath,  but  having  once  fallen  upon  us, 
continued  to  heave  and  push  till  the  house 
nKked  to  its  foundations.  Those  lines  of 
the  |)oet  occurred  to  me  in  which  the  sea¬ 
man  expressed  his  wonder  how  the  lands¬ 
man  can  endure  the  storms  which  bring 
falling  chimneys  and  house-tops  upon  his 
head ;  yet  even  then  I  shuddered  at  what  the 
raging  ocean  must  be  like,  and  Itow  much 
more  terrible  it  must  be  to  be  out  yonder 
than  in  my  rocking  bed.  Nothing  could  be 
seen  of  the  sea,  for  both  moon  and  stars 
were  hidden ;  but  the  roar  of  it  was  beyond 
measure  appalling,  and  the  spray  was 
poiuxid  ujx)n  our  windows  —  high  as  we 
stood  —  in  floods.  You  might  have  thought 
they  were  being  cleaned  by  a  garden 
engine.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent 
thought,  “  Come,  this  must  be  the  worst  of 
it,”  the  storm  yet  increased  in  strength, 
and  also  in  literal  violence.'  Besides  the 
broadside  rush  of  it,  its  sharpshooters  rat¬ 
tled  and  volleyed  through  e\^ry  creek  and 
cranny,  and  swore  in  the  most  horrible 
manner  through  the  closed  doors.  I  no 
longer  marvel  at  the  expression,  “  Prince 
of  the  powers  of  the  air  ” ;  and  that  strik¬ 
ing  phrase,  “The  wind  bli»weth  where  it 
lifteth,”  has  aciiuired  tor  me  a  new  and 
jmwerful  significance.  It  indeed  seemed  as 
though  some  agency,  quite  independent  of 
the  onlinary  powers  of  nature  was  at  work, 
and  for  evil.  “  Heaven  help  all  souls  at 
sea  to-night  1  ”  was  a  thought  that  doubt¬ 
less  oecurred  to  every  one  of  our  slemiless 
household.  1  also  felt  thankful  that  I  was 
not  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd’s. 

No  less  than  three  times  did  Clementina 
knock  at  my  door,  and  inquire  what  was  to 
be  done ;  as  if  I  could  possibly  projwse  a 
remedy  for  wind  of  that  sort !  Women  are 
so  unreasonable.  When  I  suggested  filling 
the  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house  with  dill- 
water,  she  accused  me  of  impiety.  Women 
will  ask  anything,  to  the  top  brick  of  the 
chimney,  as  the  phrase  goes ;  though 
if  Clementina  had  asked  for  that  on  this 
>articular  occasion,  she  would  have  been 
ikely  to  get  it.  The  dear  girls  and  herself 
were  up  and  dressed  all  night,  to  be  pre- 
jtared  tor  the  worst ;  and  Foljambe,  cloaked 
and  bonneted,  clutched  her  umbrella,  —  a 
great  favorite  of  hers,  —  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  carried  her  up  to  the  skies,  had 
she  given  it  the  chance.  (Jur  native  do¬ 
mestics  slept  through  all  the  strife,  —  which 
to  them  was  literally  elementary,  —  and 
when  I  put  my  head  out  of  a  leeward  win¬ 
dow  in  the  morning,  and  remarked  to  a 
staggering  sailor,  with  his  sea-legs  on,  what 
a  frightful  night  we  had  had,  he  answered, 
“  Bather  fresh,  master ;  a  capital  morning 
for  life-boat  practice.” 

'File  Boddlecombe  life-boat  lived,  as  she 
deserved  to  do,  in  the  best  house  in  the 
place,  —  an  edifice  expressly  built  for  her 
accommodation ;  and  when  she  took  the  air, 
was  drawn  on  wheels  by  four  horses,  so  that 
she  could  be  launched  from  any  part  of  the 
coast  as  wind  permitted.  She  was  a  gayly 
painted,  holiday-looking  affair;  but  she 
liad  done  excellent  work,  and  all  Boddle¬ 
combe  —  nay,  all  England  —  was  justly 
proud  of  her.  Of  no  war-ship  could  more 
noble  annals  have  been  written  than  those 
of  the  little  Saveall ;  and  she  was  manned 
by  as  brave  a  crew  as  ever  put  to  sea  from 
an  English  harbor.  To  see  them  in  their 
unifonns  of  blue  and  white,  or  clothed  in 
waterproof,  with  hats  to  match,  cleaving 
the  seas  with  that  long,  even  stroke  of  theirs, 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  any  eyes ;  but  what 
must  it  have  been  to  those  in  peril,  clinging 
to  rope  and  spar,  and  drenched  with  spray, 
who  saw  in  them  the  helping  hand  of 
Heaven  1  This  had  happened  many  times, 
and  it  was  fated  to  happen  again  that  very 
day.  News  came  from  the  watchtowers, 
that  far  out  at  sea  —  miles  ofiT  —  there  was 
a  large  vessel  scudding  bare-pole  before  the 
wind,  with  signals  of  distress.  We  brought 
our  telescope  to  bear ;  and  through  the  fly¬ 
ing  foam,  and,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  hori¬ 
zon’s  verge,  we  could  just  discern  her.  She 
looked  like  a  huge  log,  and  though  more 
experienced  eyes  had  marked  her  reversed 
ensign,  we  could  see  no  flag  at  all.  With¬ 
out  one  speck  of  color  to  relieve  its  wretched 


aspect,  and  almost  without  shape,  this  float¬ 
ing  object  floundered  on  apace,  more  and 
more  out  lo  sea ;  for  the  wind,  though  still 
blowing  fiercely,  —  and  far  too  much  tor 
life-boat  practice,  —  had  changed  its  course, 
till  at  last  we  could  see  her  no  longer.  W e 
were  told  she  was  then  seven  miles  ofl'  the 
land.  It  was  the  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  not  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which 
for  a  time  deterred  the  crew  of  the  Saveali 
from  ]>ulling  out  after  her.  She  was  scud¬ 
ding  almost  as  fast  as  the  life-boat  itself 
could  sail,  and  they  might  not  come  up  with 
her — even  if  they  did  so  at  all — till  she 
was  a  score  of  miles  away.  Then  how 
should  they  return  in  the  teeth  of  such  a 
wind  as  this  ?  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
even  of  Cornish  seamen,  that  tliey  should 
run  so  desperate  a  hazard. 

But  there  was  one  in  the  place  who  had, 
on  occasion,  shown  himself  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  pulled  an  oar,  though  that  was  not 
his  calling.  This  was  the  clergyman.  In 
many  a  riskful  rescue  on  that  coast  he  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  his 
purse,  though  not  a  full  one,  was  always 
open  when  the  poor  had  need.  A  rich 
man,  of  generous  but  mistaken  feeling, 
might  have  gone  down  to  the  pier-head  — 
where  the  crew  were  standing  with  their 
sou’westers  and  cork  jackets  on,  but  de¬ 
spairing  of  the  ship  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  —  and  ofl'ered  five  pounds  a  man 
to  whomsoever  would  venture.  But  life¬ 
boat  men  do  not  sell  their  lives  in  that 
fashion.  It  may  be  noticed  that  they  will 
often  not  put  out  to  sea  after  mere  property, 
—  that  is,  when  a  ship  is  known  to  be 
deserted,  —  though,  in  much  stormier  weatli- 
er,  they  will  do  so  to  save  human  life.  It 
is  not  gain  which  tempts  them,  though  God 
forbid  that  they  should  lack  such  inadequate 
rewards  as  man  can  give  them.  Nor  are 
they  so  blind  to  peril,  but  that  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  wife  and  little  ones,  dependent  on 
their  toil  for  daily  bread,  will  sometimes 
give  them  pause.  The  thought  of  those  to- 
(lay,  and  of  the  weary  miles  of  hostile  wind 
and  sea  that  must  needs  intervene  between 
them  and  home,  and  would  possibly  cut 
them  off  from  it  forever,  compelled  them 
to  be  prudent ;  they  were  not  afraid  of  the 
sea,  not  they  ;  but  they  mistrusted  their  own 
powers  of  endurance,  as  well  they  might. 
Still,  they  lelt  for  the  poor  souls  out  yonder 
driving  to  their  doom,  and  passed  their 
telescopes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  growled 
their  discontent,  —  divinest  pity. 

I  was  on  the  pier  myself,  when  down  the 
parson  came,  with  his  grave,  resolute  face, 
and  asked  the  men  to  go.  He  made  no 
speech,  —  platform  oratory  is  quite  unknown 
at  Boddlecombe,  —  but  addressed  to  each 
singly  a  few  earnest  words.  There  was  no 
attemjrt  to  moderate  the  peril,  —  far  from 
that,  but  he  all  the  more  insisted  on  the 
duty.  He  asked  it,  too,  just  as  though  it 
were  a  personal  favor  ;  and  not  a  man 
denied  him,  —  no,  not  one.  The  nearest 
apjjroach  to  a  refusal  was  an  irresolute 
scratching  of  the  head,  or  an  “  I  suppose  I 
must.”  His  hardest  task  was  to  persuade 
the  women  to  let  the  men  go ;  for  you  can’t 
pick  out  your  single  men,  or  those  who  have 
no  “  ties,”  —  no  old  or  young  folks  depend¬ 
ent  on  them  for  such  a  service ;  the  quickest 
eyes,  the  strongest  arms,  the  coolest  heads, 
must  alone  be  chosen. 

“  What  1  would  you  take  our  Willie  from 
us,  —  our  only  bairn  ?  ”  cried  one  old  wo¬ 
man.  ' 

“  It  is  for  God’s  own  work,”  said  the 
parson,  gravely,  “  and  you  will  never  repent 
his  going.” 

But  I  could  see  that  he  spoke  like  a  man 
under  the  sense  of  a  great  responsibility ;  one 
who  felt  that  at  his  door,  if  Willie  was 
drowned,  she  would  lay  the  death  of  her 
son.  The  father,  a  weather-beaten  old 
sailor,  by  name  Michael  Sturt,  whose  age 
incapacitated  him  from  doing  any  work  be¬ 
yond  pottering  about  the  shore  and  picking 
up  driftwood,  1  had  often  spoken  with,  and 
he  had  told  me  that  their  W  illie  maintained 
both  him  and  the  “  old  woman  ” ;  but  now 
he  said  nothing,  and  only  pressed  his  lips 
tight  together  when  the  brave  young  tellow, 
with  his  smiling,  handsome  face,  answered, 
“  Well,  parson,  I  ’ll  go !  ” 

There  were  nine  of  them  in  all,  stalwart 
and  well-looking  men,  and  with  a  certain 
stamp  of  nobility  in  their  faces  (but  with¬ 
out  pride),  which  the  consciousness  of  a 
great  enterprise  had  set  there.  There  was 
a  grip  of  the  hand  for  their  male  friends, 
and  a  kiss  for  their  wives  and  mothers  ;  but 
now  that  it  was  settled  that  the  boat  should 
go,  the  women  forbore  to  bang  about  them, 
or  melt  those  hearts  which  had  such  urgent 
need  to  be  strong  and  unmeltii^.  Scarcely 
a  moment  was  now  let  slip.  The  life-boat 
was  brought  down  to  the  harbor  at  the 


gallop,  and  the  crew  stepped  in.  High  as 
the  waves  were,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
leaving  port.  With  an  upright  oar  for  sail, 
they  would  have  scudded  fast  before  the 
wind ;  but  speed  was  now  their  chief  ol>- 
ject,  and  with  all  the  canvas  set  that  the 
boat  could  bear,  she  flew  out  into  the  ojien 
amid  three  ringing  cheers.  They  had  not 
gone  thirty  yards  before  we  lost  sight  of 
them.  The  little  Saveall  was  quite  hidden 
by  the  great  green  mountains  of  the  sea. 


THE  PARSON  OF  MR.  TROLLOPE’S 
NOVELS. 

IT  is  an  indirect  proof  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  Church  Establishment,  but  we  think 
a  real  one,  that  the  most  prolific  novelist  of 
the  day,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  has  found  in  the  three  orflers  of  its 
clergy  an  ine.xhaustible  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  jwwers.  What  would  his  pre¬ 
decessor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  have  done 
with  a  novel  full  of  parsons  ?  But  give  Mr. 
Trollope  his  run  among  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  the  range  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  he  needs  no  wider  circle ;  he  is 
never  better  reading.  He  returns  to  his 
parson  again  and  again  as  his  fount  of  va¬ 
riety,  his  surest  card,  his  theme  on  which 
there  is  always  something  new  to  say  that  is 
worth  saying.  The  parson  secular,  the  par¬ 
son  spiritual.  Broad  Church,  High  Church, 
Low  Church,  humble  or  ambitious,  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  ignorant,  noble  or  truculent, 
has  not  only  something  but  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  about  him.  Each  genus  invites 
subdivision  into  species.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
given  us  a  few  capital  lawyers  and  doctors ; 
he  has  told  us  the  sort  of  men  public  offices 
make ;  we  are  shown  the  vulgarizing  influ¬ 
ences  of  certain  trades  and  callings ;  we 
know  his  statesmen,  his  noblemen,  his 
squires ;  but  tlie  fact  of  having  given  one 
jx)rtrait  of  any  or  all  of  these  is  usually  a 
reason  with  him  for  looking  out  for  new 
ground.  The  parson  of  the  Establishment 
is  his  £rreat  piece  de  resi.itance.  And  we  say 
of  the  Establishment,  for  probably  this  is  an 
essential  condition.  The  more  that  people 
and  classes  are  under  social  restraint;  the 
more  that  they  are  bound  by  definite  ties, 
the  more  they  suit  Mr.  Trollope’s  purpose. 
He  would  have  little  to  say  about  men  or 
bodies  of  men  under  a  new  sense  of  emanci¬ 
pation  and  unaccustomed  ireedom.  His 
genius  is  anti-sensational,  —  taking  the  term 
sensational  to  imply  a  state  of  things  where 
all  people  are  thrown  oS’  their  moorings. 

When  we  speak  of  the  novelist,  of  course 
we  mean  the  delineator  of  manners,  not  the 
propounder  of  views,  whose  fiction  is  alle¬ 
gory.  The  novel  which  gives  us  the  clergy¬ 
man  as  he  ought  to  be  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject  any  more  than  the  mon¬ 
ster  who  embodies  and  carries  to  their  logi¬ 
cal  extreme  principles  abhorrent  to  the 
author.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  parsons  in  his 
books ;  but  when  he  makes  the  vicar  in 
“  Yeast,”  because  he  is  ascetic  in  his  practices 
and  eager  for  spiritual  control  over  ms  flock, 
deliberately  withhold  the  letter  which  he 
has  volunteered  to  carrj’  from  a  banker  in 
the  agonies  of  a  run  on  his  hank  to  his 
nephew,  because  he  is  jealous  of  the  influence 
of  this  nephew  and  resolved  to  ruin  him,  he 
puts  himself  out  of  court  for  our  purposes. 
We  detect  an  argument  for  Muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  a  married  clergy,  tor  the  sake 
of  which  are  ignored  the  potent  national  and 
social  influences  upon  character  to  which 
the  painter  of  human  nature  gives  tlie  first 
place.  Perhaps  an  external  view  of  religi¬ 
ous  feuds  and  difl'erences  is  inevitable  to  the 
novelist  proper.  He  feels  that  he  stands 
above  them  by  the  mere  act  of  delineation 
and  analysis.  He  sees  a  reason,  apart  from 
the  right  of  the  question,  why  men  take 
sides.  He  is  apt  to  confess  himself  influ¬ 
enced  by  liking  rather  than  by  dogma.  The 
novelist  never  dislikes  austerity  in  itself ;  it 
is  an  element  of  the  picturesque,  but  the 
sort  of  austerity  that  interferes  with  the  ease 
of  society  will  never  be  in  favor  with  fiction. 
Hence  the  old  Evangelical  school  has  always 
hard  measure  dealt  it ;  while  inner  scruples 
that  leave  other  people  alone  are  favorite 
peculiarities,  inasmuch  as  they  give  an  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  general  picture  without  dis¬ 
turbing  any  one’s  comfort.  Of  the  leading 
writers  of  fiction  of  the  century,  the  first  in 
time.  Lord  Lytton,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
has  no  character  a  clergyman.  Mr.  Dickens 
has,  until  the  appearance  of  his  very  latest 
work,  kept  clear  of  them  altogether.  His 
Stiggins  and  Chadband,  conceived  much  on 
the  eighteenth-century  model,  are  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  no  particular  persuasion.  In  Mr. 
Thackeray,  who  is  always  ready  to  do  justice 
to  what  is  genuine  in  all  schools,  we  recog¬ 


nize  parsons  of  our  acquaintance,  whether  it 
be  the  amiable  Mr.  Whitestock  exhibiting 
the  precocity  of  Bethnal  Green  children  in 
a  charming  scene  of  pathetic  humor,  or  the 
“  bad  lot  ”  Charles  Honeyman,  whose  por¬ 
trait  we  are  sorry  to  think  is  no  caricature. 
We  fear  most  nei"hlx)rho<xls  have  suffered 
from  some  curate  as  slipperv'  as  he  with  his 
landlady,  as  determined  to  eat  and  drink  of 
the  best  let  who  will  suffer,  as  reckless  in 
contracting  bills,  as  curious  in  gloves  and 
boots  and  cambric  handkerchiefs,  as  lazy,  as 
open  to  the  meanest  temptations,  and  as  im¬ 
pervious  to  shame  as  that  popular  preacher 
at  Lady  Whittlesea’s  Chapel,  Mayfair ;  with 
the  one  difference  that  Mr.  Sherrick,  the 
owner  of  the  chapel  and  the  wine  vaults  un¬ 
derneath,  would  never  have  engaged  him  to 
do  the  “  first  business  ”  in  his  speculation. 
But  Thackeray’s  parsons  are  secondary  fig¬ 
ures.  It  has  oecurred  to  none  but  >lr. 
Trollope  to  people  a  world  entirely  with 
them,  their  wives  and  daughters.  Nor 
could  any  novelist  living  or  past  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  telling  effect  with  such  mate¬ 
rials.  “  Barchester  Towers  ”  is  capital  read¬ 
ing  ;  we  cannot  desire  better  company,  or  a 
more  truthful  rendering  of  English  social 
life.  And  his  secret  is  sj-mpathy. 

Archdeacon  Grantley,  that  “  walking,  sit¬ 
ting,  standing  impersonation  of  parsondom,” 
if  painted  by  an  enemy,  might  figiure  as  a 
mere  worldly  bully,  but  his  annalist  under¬ 
stands  his  temptations  and  appreciates  the 
status  of  a  wealthy,  beneficed,  well-bom  ca¬ 
thedral  magnate,  and  makes  his  readers  do 
the  same.  There  is  a  burly  magnanimity 
about  the  man  that  carries  off  his  worldli¬ 
ness  ;  his  fuming  “  Good  Heavens  !  ”  when 
thwarted,  his  lauded  manner,  his  contempt 
tor  a  “  scratch  income,”  his  tendency  to  bul¬ 
ly  his  meek  father-in-law,  his  bold  advoca¬ 
cy  of  good  wine,  “  cordially  despising  any 
brother  rector  who  thought  harm  of  dinner¬ 
parties  or  dreaded  the  dangers  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  claret-jug,”  and  his  loathing  of  Mr. 
Slope,  “that  most  impure  and  filthy  ani¬ 
mal,”  as  he  designates  the  interloper  who 
presumes  to  beard  him  in  his  own  cathedral 
and  in  his  late  father  the  bishop’s  own 
study.  And  the  Archdeacon  is  not  only 
great  in  himself,  but  admirable  as  a  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dozen  parsons  grouped  about 
him,  and  pie-eminently  with  the  gentle, 
sweet,  and  pious  Mr.  Harding,  —  in  his  line 
such  a  picture  as  Thackeray’s  Colonel  New- 
come  ;  with  Mr.  Arabin,  the  High  Church¬ 
man  zealous  for  the  Church’s  spiritual  rights 
as  the  Archdeacon  for  its  temporalities ;  and 
again  with  Mr.  Slope.  Mr.  Arabin  we  take 
to  be  Mr.  Trollope’s  ideal  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  no  more  infirm¬ 
ities  and  worldliness  left  in  him  than  just 
suffice  to  make  him  human.  He  admires 
—  nay,  re<juires  —  enthusiasm  as  a  past 
jfliase,  and  Arabin  in  his  youth  had  “  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  great  Newman,”  and  had 
nearly  followed  him,  regarding  his  worldly 
interests  as  a  legion  of  toes  and  disposed  to 
throw  up  his  livelihood  as  a  point  of  honor. 
Recalled  to  older  and  loyalty  we  find  him 
at  forty  learned,  devout,  disinterested,  but 
still  when  thrown  into  attractive  ladies’  so¬ 
ciety  disposed  to  regret  some  of  the  world’s 
good  things  he  had  despised  in  his  youth. 
He  is,  however,  too  good  and  superior  to 
please  the  ladies  at  once ;  who,  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  is  very  steadily  of  opinion,  like  a  little 
humbug,  and  take  most  readily  to  the  lower 
type.  Women,  he  thinks,  are  far  less  fas¬ 
tidious  than  men;  don’t  so  quickly  detect 
the  snob  under  a  passable  manner.  They 
are  taken  by  profession,  are  slow  to  see 
where  it  is  unctuous  and  false,  and  in  their 
credulity  overlook  all  those  guides  to  truth 
which  are  so  convincing  to  Mr.  Trollope,  — 
a  squint,  for  example,  or  a  large  splay  foot, 
or  a  clammy  hand,  the  sort  of  mark  which 
distinguishes  all  the  parsons  really  subject 
to  his  anathema.  It  is  true  that  if  a  man 
“  will  only  do  good  to  her  soul,”  a  woman 
learns  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  even  to  at¬ 
tach  herself  to  his  personal  peculiarities. 
“  Here  comes  the  dear  waddling  duck,”  an 
old  dame  of  real  life  has  been  known  to  say 
of  her  pious  but  obese  pastor.  But  until  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  good  man  must  be  ot 
fine  proportions,  we  think  she  has  something 
to  say  for  herself. 

Mr.  Slope  is  of  the  school  with  which  Mr. 
Trollope  does  not  sympathize,  and  therefore 
his  portraits  are  caricatures.  “  I  never,”  he 
tells  us,  “could  endure  to  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Slope ;  a  cold,  clammy  perspiration,” 
&c.  &c. ;  “  and  his  fnendly  grasp  is  unpleas¬ 
ant.”  ibir.  Slope  has  lank  hair,  his  hands 
and  feet  are  large,  and  so  is  his  mouth.  His 
nose,  however,  is  his  redeeming  feature, 
“  though  I  myself  should  have  liked  it  better 
did  it  nor  possess  a  somewhat  spongj’, 
porous  appearance,  as  though  it  had  b^n 
cleverly  formed  of  red-colored  cork.”  Mr. 
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SI.  tSAlA’TE  BLUVE. 


Slope  is  generally  at  variance  with  men, 
but  with  the  ladies  he  is  all-powerlul.  He 
can  reprove  faults  with  so  much  flattery,  ami 
utter  censure  in  so  caressing  a  manner,  that 
the  female  heart,  if  it  glow  with  a  spark  of 
Low  Church  susceptibility,  cannot  withstand 
him.  He  has,  however,  a  pawing,  greasy 
way  with  him  which  docs  not  endear  him  to 
those  who  do  not  value  him  for  their  soul’s 
health.  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of 
a  career  typified  by  such  characteristics. 
Mr.  Slope  is  not  intended  to  be  wholly 
without  faith  or  sincerity,  but  what  can  a 
man  do  with  such  a  hand  and  such  a  nose  ? 
The  point,  however,  is  that,  whether  Mr. 
Trollope  likes  his  parsons  or  not,  he  endues 
them  with  life,  — with  intellect,  vigor,  power, 
and  a  spirit-stirring  pimnacity.  “  I  never 
saw  anything  like  you  cfergymen,”  says  one 
of  the  ladies,  “  you  are  always  thinking  of 
fighting  each  other.”  “Eimer  that,”  re¬ 
plies  Mr.  Arabin,  “  or  of  supporting  each 
other.”  And  while  this  state  of  things 
exists,  with  the  world  willing  to  look  on, 
we  have  the  secret  of  attraction. 

Mr.  Trollope’s  nearest  approach  to  tr.ig- 
edy  has  been  in  the  elaborate  and  powerful 
portrayal  of  Mr.  Crawley,  the  poor,  proud 
incumbent  of  Hogglestock.  Grim,  dogged, 
unmanageable,  under  the  pressure  of  grind¬ 
ing  poverty,  he  is  still  such  a  favorite  with 
our  author  that  to  him  is  consigned  the  task 
of  taking  down  the  indomitable  Sirs.  Proudie ; 
he  is  the  man  who  puts  down  Mrs.  Proudie 
in  her  very  pride  of  place,  her  husband’s 
study,  crying  “  Peace,  woman,”  and  bidding 
her  mind  her  distafi*,  —  words  which  made 
the  poor  bishop  jump  in  his  chair  rather  in 
admiration  than  anger.  Mr.  Trollope  has 
sympathy  too  for  a  very  difierent  class  of 
trials  in  the  person  of  his  young  prosperous 
rector,  Robarts,  betrayed  to  put  his  name  to 
Sowerby’s  bills,  and  further  betrayed  to  the 
dangerous  honors  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium’s 
society,  and  at  once  punished  and  restored 
to  the  reader’s  good  graces  by  his  penitent 
submission  to  the  penalty  of  his  folly.  One 
distinction  between  the  parsons  of  Mr. 
Trollope’s  sympathy  and  those  of  his  aver¬ 
sion  is  in  the  sort  of  wife  he  accords  them. 
All  his  parsons  are  married  or  wishing  to 
marry ;  he  has  absolutely  no  toleration  of 
celibacy.  But  woe  to  the  domestic  peace  of 
the  man  whose  views  either  on  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  or  the  intercourse  of  .society  run 
counter  to  his  own.  Perhaps  we  should  add 
also,  woe  to  the  weak.  Bishop  Proudie’s 
views  are  indeed  opposed  to  the  great  Arch¬ 
deacon’s,  but  it  is  the  last  degradation,  his 
want  of  will  to  enforce  his  views,  that  suli- 
jects  him  to  the  dominion  of  his  terrible 
wife,  who  is  drawn  with  a  force  and  spirit, 
a  loving  rancor,  so  to  say,  which  we  believe 
will  win  her  a  lasting  name  in  literature. 
Mr.  Trollope  has  no  pleasanter,  more  com¬ 
fortable,  home-like  wives  than  the  wives  of 
parsons  reposing  under  the  wing  of  his 
favor.  They  rejiresent  an  ideal  domesticity ; 
the  parsonage  under  their  rule  is  an  Eden. 
The  Low  Church  party,  on  the  ocher  hand, 
suffers  infinite  disaster  on  this  head.  It  is 
the  scene  of  that  low  comedy  which  is  so 
favorite  a  rela.xation  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  genius. 
His  hungry,  greedy  curates  on  the  Irokout 
for  fortunes  are  cruelly  used.  Mr.  Stum¬ 
fold,  who  enlivens  the  social  gatherings  of 
Littlehath  with  so  much  religious  wit,  and 
sets  the  company  from  week  to  week  Now 
Testament  riddles  with  a  view  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  Scripture,  —  who  cuts 
jokes  about  Peter  and  Paul  “  bordering  on 
the  profanity  of  the  outer  world,”  and  makes 
the  ladies  feel  themselves  almost  as  funny 
as  sinners, — has  an  awful  paragon  for  a 
wife.  The  other  ladies  may  adore  bis  joy¬ 
ous  disposition,  but  Mrs.  Stumfold  is  obdu¬ 
rate  and  stern.  “  The  most  perfect  of 
human  beings,”  as  the  curate  says,  but  “  as 
cold  —  as  cold  —  as  cold  as  ice  ”  ;  and, 
whether  described  by  her  husband’s  satel¬ 
lites  as  saint  or  sinner,  ec^ually  intolerable 
to  them  all,  and  as  impertinent  as  it  is  Mr. 
Trollope’s  pleasure  to  make  the  women  who 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  orthodoxy. 

Curates  must  figure  continually  in  such  a 
<!ourse  of  fiction,  though  generally  by  way 
of  sketch  or  allusion,  as  befits  their  subor¬ 
dinate  place.  'The  Low  Church  ciuate  has 
an  invariable  weakness  for  muffins,  —  an 
innocent  fondness  betraying,  we  should  say, 
simple  habits,  but  on  which  Mr.  Trollope  is 
severe.  It  only  lasts  till  preferment  comes, 
when  port  by  a  natural  law  succeeds  to  the 
tea-table,  and  its  feminine,  butteiy  attrac- 
•tions.  If  he  flirts  he  comes  to  grief,  like  the 
luckless  Gibson  in  He  Knew  He  was  Right, 
who,  after  failing  with  the  pretty,  humble 
heiress,  goes  through  such  varied  tribula¬ 
tions  with  the  objectionable  and  resolute 
Miss  Frenches.  The  curate  of  society  is 
of  another  type.  The  Miss  Grantleys  at 
sixteen  and  seventeen  discuss  Mr.  Arabin 


on  his  first  showing  himself,  and  he  fails  in 
the  comparison  with  the  Rev.  Augustus 
Green,  who,  having  a  comfortable,  allow¬ 
ance  from  his  father,  could  devote  the  whole 
proceeds  of  his  curacy  to  violet  gloves 
and  unexceptionable  neckties.  “  Fixedly  . 
resolved  that  the  new-comer  had  nothing 
about  him  to  shake  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
exalted  Green,  these  typical  young  ladies 
sink  to  sleep  in  peace  with  themselves  and 
all  the  world.”  Mr.  Trollope  brings  a 
fiiendly  charge  of  irreverence  against  cu-  | 
rates,  and  indeed  parsons  generally,  in  their  , 
handling  of  the  accessories  of  religion.  Lily  ^ 
Dale  and  Grace  Crawley,  after  two  days  of 
church  decoration,  have  lost  so  much  the 
sense  of  sacredness  in  the  scene  of  their 
labors  that  they  are  almost  as  irreverent  as 
though  thev  were  two  curates.  So  little 
wearv'  is  Mr.  Trollope  of  his  favorite  sub-  , 
ject,  so  boundless  does  he  find  the  resources  \ 
of  the  clerical  profession  in  its  claim  on  uni-  ' 
versal  interest  and  sjunpathy,  that  at  this 
time  a  serial  with  a  parson  for  its  hero,  the 
Vicar  of  Bulhampton,  is  coming  out,  of  | 


which  the  principal  incident  is  the  building  | 
of  a  Methodist  chapel  at  the  vicarage  gate,  ' 
and  the  climax  the  discovery  that  the  land  | 
selected  by  the  insolent  peer  who  perpe¬ 
trates  the  insult  is  part  of  the  glebe. 

But  space  fails,  and  surely  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  the  leading  place  in  society, 
the  general  prominence,  arising  from  vigor, 
self-assertion,  and  intellectual  activity,  at-  j 
tained  by  the  clergy  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  i 
tury.  And  yet,  after  all,  we  find  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  professing  to  desire  the  Church’s  dis¬ 
establishment,  for  so  we  must  interpret  his 
declaration  at  a  recent  Education  League 
meeting,  that  what  we  arc  fighting  for  now 
is  the  abolition  of  ascendency  in  religion. 
His  own  conscience  no  doubt  is  clear  in  the  i 
matter,  but  we  imagine  it  will  be  a  shock  to 
some  of  his  readers. 


A  MANUSCRIPT  by  Grandillonius,  the 
instructor  of  Descartes,  of  the  year  1619, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  libraiy  of 
Tours. 


Some  forty  years  ago  a  trunk  full  of 
manuscripts  was  discovered  at  Madame 
D’Arblay’s  old  residence,  Camilla  Cottage, 
in  Surrey.  They  had  been  concealed  with 
some  care,  and  one  person  who  was  present 
at  the  discovery  sun  ives.  As  “  little  Bur¬ 
ney  ”  is  known  to  have  written  more  than 
she  published,  and  as  not  half  that  she  wrote 
illustrative  of  Court  life  was  printed,  we 
may  express  a  curiosity  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  these  manuscripts,  —  whether  they 
consist  of  the  numerous  early  stories  Fanny 
Burney  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  or  of 
anecdotes  referring  to  royal  domestic  life  at 
Windsor  or  at  Kew. 


The  management  of  the  Queen’s  The¬ 
atre,  London,  is  endeavoring  to  resuscitate 
the  taste  for  sound  historical  plays.  Few 
plays  are  worth  mon*  than  £  300,  but  at 
prices  ranging  from  £  150  to  £  300,  the 
manager  intimates  that  he  is  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  number.  There’s  a  chance  for 
I  mute,  inglorious  Shakespeares. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


PRINCE  CHARLES’S  CAVE  IN  SKYE. 


Guarded  by  the  serried  shoulders  of  the 
black  and  sea-worn  boulders  ; 

Curtained  by  the  dripping  limestone  from  the 
melancholy  shore ; 

Echoing  with  hollow  rumbling  what  the  ancient 
billows,  tumbling 

(To  the  ancient  breeae  replying),  say  and  say 
forevermore ; 


Bare  and  desolate  and  dismal,  cold  and  dark,  a 
care  abysmal,  j 

This  is  but  a  scurvy  Palace  for  a  Prince  by  | 
Right  Divine !  I 

This  is  but  a  sorry  hansel  Fortune’s  life-long  ; 
debt  to  cancel, 

O  thou  heir  to  disappointment,  first-bom  of 
the  fated  line ! 

There  (thy  form  in  fancy  tracing)  restlessly  I 
see  thee  pacing 

Up  and  down  and  back  and  forward,  back 
and  forward,  up  and  down. 

S  ure  the  fairest  Rachel’s  dower  may  be  toil  too 
long  and  sour ! 

Sure  there  may  be  price  too  heavy,  though  for  | 
purchase  of  a  crown !  : 


Did  not  once  and  twice,  and  often,  in  the  hours  I 
that  quell  and  soften. 

In  the  long  uneasy  watches  when  Mistnist  1 
and  Fear  are  born,  ' 

Thoughts  with  little  of  the  stoic,  thoughts  un-  j 
kingly,  unhcroic,  | 

Throng  like  bats  unbidden  round  thee,  ’twixt  | 
the  midnight  and  the  mom  ?  I 


"  O,  the  bed  I  might  have  been  in  !  mattress, 
blankets,  pillows,  linen ! 

With  a  cosey  glow  of  embers  thrown  on  cur¬ 
tain,  wall,  and  screen ! 

0,  what  years  of  regal  splendor  from  the  future 
I ’d  surrender 

For  one  hour  of  homely  comfort,  to  be  warm 
and  dry  and  clean  ! 

“  Wliy,  to  please  these  headstrong,  jealous, 
vain,  impracticable  fellows. 

Who  with  such  profound  devotion  dr!>g  and 
push  me  here  and  there. 

Must  I  drop  the  cup  of  pleasure,  turn  from 
peace  and  polisned  leisure, 

Love  and  youth’s  delights  forego,  and  lead 
this  life  of  hunted  hare  ? 

“  Then  this  bloodshctl,  how  distressing !  Can 
my  mle  be  such  a  blessing 
That ’t  will  quite  rcptiy  my  jtcojde,  —  ay,  or 
quite  rcptiy  myself  ? 

Why  not  slip  from  vain  contention,  give  it  up 
and  take  a  pension  ? 

After  all,  the  stu))id  country  may  prefer  this 
stupid  Guelph ! 


“  But  I  needs  must  be  romantic  !  like  some  i 
poor  unlicensed  antic  • 

Who  at  fairs,  in  crown  of  pasteboard,  struts  ! 
it  on  his  hastv  stage,  j 

Till  the  inevitable  ftcadlc  cuts  his  reign  off  in  I 
the  middle,  | 

Breaks  his  sceptre  ’cross  his  back,  and  claps  | 
him  in  the  vagrant’s  cage.”  i 


Yes,  within  that  open  prison  such-like  thoughts 
must  oft  have  risen 

In  those  hours  that  link  the  hero  to  the  dull 
ungenerous  clown. 

While  ’twixt  forms  of  plaidcd  sleepers,  faith¬ 
ful  ruffians,  guards  or  keepers. 

Cold  and  restless  thou  wert  pacing  back  and 
forward,  up  and  down. 


PRESIDENT  LOPEZ. 

Al’^E  print  on  the  last  page  a  portrait  of 
If  the  late  President  of  Paraguay.  Had 
Lopez  been  peaceably  inclined,  his  position 
was  so  strong  that  he  might,  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  few  small  ironclad  vessels,  have 
made  most  .satisfactory  arrangements  with  | 
Brazil  bv  arbitration,  as  to  the  question  of  I 
the  Northern  boundary.  And  as  regards  the  i 
temporary  occupation  of  the  Ban  .la  Oriental 
by  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  reprisals,  that  ! 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  affect  Paraguay’s  i 
safety.  But  from  being  the  improver  of  his  j 
country,  he  became  its  destroyer.  From  the  ; 
beginning  of  the  war  to  its  end  his  acts  were  ! 
marked  by  wanton,  and  heartless  cruelty,  i 
Driving  before  him,  from  their  homes,  tens  j 
of  thousands  of  poor  women  and  children  he 
compelled  them  at  last  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  to  seek  refuge  in  places  where  they 
must  sooner  or  later  l)e  starved  to  death, 
and  from  January  to  August,  1869,  not  less 
than  100,000  j)crished  in  this  manner.  He  ' 
gloried  in  looking  forward  to  the  annihilation  , 
of  the  Paraguayan  people,  who  hated  him  ! 
as  much  as  they  feared  him.  Had  he  ILs-  I 
tened  to  the  terms  offered  him,  which  were,  I 
that  another  Paraguayan  President  should 
be  chosen  in  his  place,  and  that  he  for  some 
time  should  retire  from  the  country,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  republic  being  guaran¬ 
teed,  horrors  indescribable  could  have  been 
averted.  It  has  been  stated,  as  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of  Para¬ 
guay,  that  they  voluntarily  gave  up  their 


jewels  for  the  good  of  the  country.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  they  were  forced  to  give 
them  up,  and  those  who  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  to  keep  any  back  were  flogged  or 
otherwise  punished. 

The  country  was  strictly  blockaded,  and 
nothing  could  be  obtained  from  the  exterior 
except  a  few  medical  stores  brought  up  by 
a  foreign  gunboat,  and  some  calico  and  cof¬ 
fee  that  were  brought  on  two  occasions  by 
a  dozen  jwdlers  from  Bolivia,  over  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  very  rough  country,  on 
mules.  Tlicse  latter  things  were  sold  to  the 
people  at  fabulous  prices*,  and  after  making 
small  fortunes  the  pedlers  were  executed, 
and  their  property  transferred  to  the  coffers 
of  Lopez.  When  he  was  disjmsed  to  be 
agreeable,  Lopez  was  even  fascinating  in 
his  manner,  and  had  a  not  unpleasant  look, 
conversing  with  great  fluency  and  elegance 
in  Spanish,  and  very  fairly  in  French.  At 
such  times  it  was  difficult  to  believe  the 
man  to  be  the  monster  he  was.  But  see 
him  in  an  inauspicious  moment  1  The  de¬ 
moniacal  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
horrid  lividness  of  the  face,  sjwke  but  too 
well  of  his  fearfully  cruel  disjmsition. 

At  daybreak  of  the  1st  March,  General 
Camar.a,  the  Brazilian  General,  surprised 
Lopez  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aguidaban, 
aqd  after  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  com¬ 
pletely  routed  the  Paraguayan  forces,  the 
President,  on  refusing  to  surrender,  being 
slain,  together  witli  his  son  and  his  minister. 
Lopez  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  about 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  a  swarthy  com- 

Elexion  and  corpulent  figure ;  in  his  youth 
e  had  been  a  bold  rider,  but  latterly,  when 
corpulence  and  its  attendant  indolence  over¬ 
took  him,  riding  became  a  trouble  rather 
than  a  pleasure.  When  about  twenty-one, 
he  had  visited  several  European  states,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sent  over  by  his  father,  Lopez  I.,  as 
Paraguayan  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  fit  him 
for  tire  succession  to  the  Dictatorship,  for 
which  he  had  always  been  designed.  He 
returned  to  Paraguay  in  1855  accompanied 
by  several  skilled  artisans,  and  at  nis  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  in  1862,  succeeded  him. 


The  Times  believes  that  the  massacre 
by  tlie  Greek  brigands  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  political  event.  It  has  filled  up  the 
cup  of  Greek  misgovemment.  It  has  e.x- 
hausted  the  patience  of  Eiuope.  At  this 
moment  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  Greek 
regeneration  or  Greek  advancement;  no 
one  would  listen  to  the  advocates  of  a 
nation  whose  soil  is  infested  always  and 
everywhere  with  unpunished  crime,  and 
whose  historic  sites  are  almost  as  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  intelligent  traveller  as  the  cities 
of  Tartary.  The  time  has  come  when 
this  scandalous  misgovemment  should  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  three  Protecting 
Powers  did  not  intend  to  create  within  the 
limits  of  Emopc  a  petty  State  which  should 
be  a  disgrace  to  themselves  and  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  the  rulers  of  Greece  are  powerless, 
English  authority  ought  to  be  exerted.  In 
1854  Athens  was  occupied  by  a  French  and 
British  force  to  check  the  warlike  propensi¬ 
ties  of  the  Court,  and  a  similar  step  would  be 
equally  justifiable  now.  England  spent  nine 
millions  upon  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia, 
undertaken  at  less  provocation.  'Three  or 
four  regiments,  under  an  efficient  command¬ 
er,  such  as  the  Indian  army  or  the  French 
army  of  Algeria  rears,  would  make  the 
tracks  of  Attica  as  safe  as  the  high-roads 
of  England  before  many  months  were  over. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

QUITE  OUT  OF  DATE. 
hnbd.  — But,  grandma,  dear,  she’s  not  a  bit 
pretty,  looks  very  stupid,  and  has  n’t  a  shilling! 
IVha't  can  he  be  going  to  marry  her  for?  ” 
Crnndma.  —  “  Well,  my  dea’r,  you  will  think  it 
one  of  my  old-fashioned  notions,  but  perhaps  it  is 
for  love!  ” 


A  jtcMiiEK  of  Parisian  ladies  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  reformin.g 
the  fashions;  that  is  to  say,  to  reduce  the  present 
extravagant  expenditure  on  dress.  They  call  their 
association  “  I.’Union  dcs  Femmes  Ch'retiennes.” 
F!ach  lady  promises  to  spend  so  much  atid  no  more 
on  her  t()i!et  annually,  and  to  pay  ready  money. 
How  long  will  it  last?  Scarcely  outlive  the  first 
apparition  of  a  “  duck  of  a  bosmet  ”  in  that  inter¬ 
esting  circle. 


The  following  droll  story  is  told  of  a  fashionable 
London  clergyman:  “He  was  a  single  man,  and 
fell  in  love  with  half  the  unmarried  females  of  Iiis 
congregation,  promising  marriage  in  a  miscella¬ 
neous  and  impartial  manner.  At  length  the  at¬ 
mosphere  became  rather  perturbed,  and  he  resolved 
on  a  coup  dt  main.  He  went  to  the  seaside  on  a 
Monday,  and  on  Thursday  there  appeared  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  death.  Blinds  were  drawn 
down,  and  the  elders  met  to  stren^hen  each  other’s 
hands  under  the  bereavement.  But  among  them 


was  an  ‘  unbelieving  Thomas,’  who  had  a  shrewd 
notion  that  the  death  was  moonshine.  They  went 
to  the  office  of  the  Times,  where  they  found  that 
the  advertisement  of  the  death  was  in  deceased’s 
hatidwriting.  Then  one  of  them  went  to  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  found  that  the  bird  had  flown  to  Franee; 
but  that,  instead  of  dying,  he  had  been  married  on 
the  Thursdav  to  one  of  the  many  ladies  to  whom 
ho  had  pledged  his  heart  and  h‘an.d,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fair  half  of  the  congregation  arc  still  to  be 
wooed  and  won.” 

THE  SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

AN  .VDDKES8  TO  ACOLIA). 

0,  PLEASE  do  inform  us,  bright  Phoebus  Apollo, 

If  winter  at  last  has  to  spring  given  place; 

Is  there  more  of  the  recent  cold  weather  to  follow. 
And  has  it  been  due  to  the  spots  on  your  face  ? 

Astronomers,  who  are  the  soberest  of  creatures. 
Yet  fond  of  a  glass,  though  perhaps  not  of  wine, 
They  tell  us  the  spots  they ’ve  observed  on  your 
features 

Appear  out  of  you  to  have  taken  the  shine. 

Now,  Sol,  why  these  spots?  Is  it  over-indulgence? 

We  know  nectar’s  nice  and  ambrosia  fine; 

But  we  hardly  can  think  that  you ’d  dim  your  re¬ 
fulgence 

By  too  frequent  draughts  of  e’en  heavenly  wine. 

And  even  if  so,  can  what  Yankees  term  “  smiling” 
The  beings  affect  of  celestial  race  ? 

If  the  wine  of  Ulvmpus  be  somewhat  beguiling, 
Still,  can  grog-blossoms  bloom  on  a  deity’s  face? 

1)0  gods  have  the  measles?  or,  worse,  scarlet  fever? 

That  thus  like  a  leopard  in  spots  you  appear. 

In  his  arts  Jlsculapius  must  be  a  deceiver. 

If  he  can’t  from  your  face  these  disfigurements 
clear. 

And  think,  too,  dear  Sol,  what  we  human  clods 
suffer. 

While  your  rays  are  deprived  of  their  orthodox 
power, 

How  lioreas  and  Eurus  blow  down  on  us  rougher 
By  far  than  they  ought;  how  the  clouds  o’er  us 
lower. 

Then,  O  brilliant  son  of  great  .Tove,  shine  on  mor¬ 
tals 

Again  ns  for  ages  and  ages  you’ve  done; 
Undimmed  come  each  morn  from  the  heavenly 
portals. 

And  let 's  hear  no  more  of  the  spots  on  the  sun. 


Men  who  “  act  on  the  square.”  —  Glaziers. 

A  man  ever  ready  to  scrapb  an  acquaintance.  — 
The  barber. 


NunAR  Pacha  is  coming  to  England.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  said  to  be  to  arrange  a  loan.  Let  him  alone, 
'Merrie  England ! 


Docble  Entendre.  —  We  read  in  a  Liverpool 
paper  that  in  Bonny  the  mothers  of  twins  are 
’■  drummed  ”  out  of  the  town.  Of  course  the  tat- 
two  is  played  on  the  occasion. 


The  Paris  Jockey  Club  is  responsible  for  this 
reply  to  the  remark,  “  So-and-so  has  been  raised 
to  tile  dignity  of  a  sennteur."  “  To  the  dignity ! 
—  no,  to  tiie  indignity.”  This  is  a  little  too  hard, 
surely.  Is  that  the  real  feeling  of  society  ? 


Dcrino  the  recent  visit  of  Sothern  to  Edinburgh 
he  was  asked  out  to  dinner  by  the  officers  of  the 
17th  Lancers.  Before  the  wine  was  cleared  off"  the 
table  the  officers  pressed  Mr.  Sothern  to  perform 
a  part  of  one  of  his  characters,  which,  of  course, 
lie  very  naturaily  declined.  They  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  press  him  so  much  that  he  reluctantly 
consented,  and  commenced  the  drunken  scene  from 
David  Garrick,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present  he  swept  the  cloth  clean  off  the  table, 
smashing  glass,  decanters,  plates,  &c.  wholesaler 


Rye’s  Baiit-Farmino.  —  Miss  Rye,  says  Mr. 
Punch,  has  found  homes  in  Canada  for  the  first 
batch  of  seventy  neglected  children  rescued  by 
her  from  a  future  of  crime  and  miserv  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  announces  that  she  has  a  hundred  more 
homes  ready  for  the  next  hundred.  This  form  of 
baby-farming  at  least  we  can  approve. 

U'ye-bread  ouphi  to  be  sweet,  doubly  seasoned, 
as  it  is,  by  the  benevolence  of  her  that  rescues  and 
those  that  receive  these  poor  little  waifs  and  strays 
of  humanity.  Other  promoters  of  emigration  look 
to  it  to  reclaim  lands;  Miss  Rye  turns  it  to  a  no¬ 
bler  purpose,  —  to  reclaim  lives. 

Mr.  Punch  is  templed  to  parody  the  old  song  for 
the  occasion,  and  to  ask,  — 

“  Will  a  body  meet  a  body  coming  with  Miss  Rye  ? 

Will  a  bo<ly  house  a  bo3y?  Will  a  body  try?  ” 


The  Hi’MAN  Hair. —  Many  persona  abuse  this 
delicate  and  beautiful  ornam'ent,  by  burning  it 
with  alcoholic  wathes  and  plastering  it  with  grease, 
which  has  no  affinity  for  the  skin,  and  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Jiumelt's  Cuconine,  a  compound  of  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil,  &c.  is  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the 
hair,  —  is  re.adily  absorbed,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  various  comlitions,  preventing  its 
falling  off,  and  promoting  its  healtliy  growth.  — 
Om. 


The  American  Orhan  is  the  title  of  the 
hniabome  sheet  published  by  Me.ssrs.  S.  1).  &  H. 
W.  Smith,  a  most  attractive*  pictorial  nn<l  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  of  printing.  The  view  of  Tremont 
Street  which  ornaments  the  first  page  is  fine 
enough  to  frame  as  a  truthful  and  elegant  picture 
while  the  profusion  of  engravings  which  illustrate 
the  inside  pages  is  unusually  great.  Messrs.  Smith 
could  not  nave  chosen  a  more  attractive  manner 
of  bringing  tbeir  large  business  into  pleasant  notice 
than  by  this  clear,  handsome,  and  eleMnt  publi¬ 
cation,  which  is  artistic  and  complete  tlironghnut, 
from  the  decoration  head,  where  the  trophies  of 
many  exhibitions  are  displayed,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  last  neatly  printed  page.  —Boston  Pott. 
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FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  NATURALISTS  GUIDE 

In  Collecting  anil  Preserving  Objects  of  Natural  History, 
with  a  complete  Catalogue  of  the  llirils  of  Eastern  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  By  C.  J.  MsTXAaD.  With  Illustrations. 
1vol.  12mo.  92  00. 

This  volume  presents  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
form  tlic  results  of  many  years’  e\|ierience  in  collecting 
and  preserving  bints,  mammals,  insects,  reptites,  fishes, 
eggs,  &c.  Its  value  is  certifled  hy  the  high  authority  of 
PaorEssoa  Agassiz  in  the  fulluwlog  note ;  — 

'‘I  have  carefully  examined  the  manuscript  of  Mr. 
Maynard’s  work.  It  is  a  well-digested,  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  treatise.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  growing  taste 
for  Natural  History  among  our  young  iieople,  I  would 
ex|iect  an  extensive  demand  for  such  a  hook.  Moreover, 
file  second  part,  in  which  the  birds  of  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  enumerated,  contains  many  valuable  notices 
upon  the  habits  and  distribution  of  our  birds,  interesting 
even  to  the  advanced  students  of  Natural  History.”  —  L. 

AOASStZ. 


THACKERAY’S  NOVELS. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

1.  Vanity  Fair.  With  39  Illustratlocs  by  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

tt.  Pendennis.  With  46  Hlustrations  by  the  Autlior. 

3.  The  Vlriciniaus.  With  46  Illustrations  by  the 

Author. 

4.  The  Nesvcomvs.  With  45  Illustrations  by  Rich¬ 

ard  Buylk. 

5.  The  Advrnturea  of  I’htlip.  With  20  Illus¬ 

trations  by  Ekkdkrick  Walkkr. 

Handsomely  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  uniform  with  the 
niuslratfd  Library  Editiims  of  Dicxxns,  ^utt,  and  Qborgi 
Eliot.  S  2.00  a  volume. 

The  remaining  volume  of  this  edition  will  be  issued 
shnrtly.  This  edition  will  be  the  most  desirable  and 
cheapest  of  all  the  lUuatrated  editioni  of  Thackeray  tor 
the  Library. 


%•  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


GHICKERING  &  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 


PIA.I^O-FORTESI 


Triumphant  over  all  the  World! 


HATE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

Ul 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


‘.A46  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14lh  St,,  New  Tork, 

ORG AM  iSTS  ! 


ALONG-FELT  NEED  SUPPLIED. 


Clarke’s  Short  Voluntaries. 


FUR  THE 


PIPE,  OR  REED  ORGAN. 


Designed  chieHy  as  Opening  Voluntaries  and  Responses, 
for  delicate  and  expressive  slo|)8  EASY  AND  PLEAS¬ 
ING.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  W.u.  H.  Clarks,  Author 
of  the  “  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs.”  Price,  in  boards, 
!<!il..T0.  Sent  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  4b  CO.,  Boston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON,  New  York. 


$9.95  of  New  Sheet  Music,  35  c. 

Howe’s  MiibIcrI  Monthly,  No.  10  contains: 


1  saw  £s.aa  kissing  Kate. 
Far,  Far  upon  tlie  Sea. 
Rock  the  Cradle,  John. 

9  other  popular  songs. 


Leben  Waltzes,  t'auat. 

Berlin  Kinder  “  Keler  Bela. 

Mercliant's  “  Oung'l. 

10  other  pieces. 

12  Songs,  nsual  price,  35  cts.  each,  S  4.20.  3  sets  of 
Waltzes,  75  cts.  each,  9  2.25.  10  other  pieces,  35  cts.  each, 
93.60.  Extra  6ne  paper,  matched  to  bind  with  other  first- 
class  sho  t  music.  Terms,  93.00  |wr  annum  in  advance. 
Clubs  of  7,  9 16.00  Single  Nos.  sent  post-paid  for  36  cts. 
Back  Nos.  supplied.  ELIA.S  HOWE,  103  Court  St., 
Boston,  and  all  Music  and  News-Dealers. 
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BEAIi  AND  HOOPER, 

MANXJPACTURERS  OP 


BLACK  WALNUT  CHAMBER  SETS, 

BOOK-CASES,  SIDEBOARDS,  HALL-STANDS,  &c. 

"Which,  for  STYLE,  EIjEGrA.N"CE,  and  QXJ-A.IL1ITY,  are  unsurpassed. 

We  were  awarded  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  by  the  MASSACHUSETTS  CHARITABLE  MECHANICS’  ASSOCIATION  for  our  Goods  exhibited 

at  the  late  Fair. 


MANUFACTORY,  EAST  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


SALESROOM  AND  OFFICE,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


Our  Goods  are  sold  by  the  principal  dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

ALEXANDER  BEAL. 


CATALOGUES  and  PRICE  LISTS  sent  by  mail  when  desired. 

GEORGE  K.  HOOPER 


THK  >'<)VKI.TY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS  is 
tbe  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT- 
)  ING,  and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  Job 
,  Printers.  I  ncomparably 
;  the  best  present  that  could  be 
made  to  a  boy  or  Rirl.  Prices 
of  Presses,  815,  830, 
83‘J,  850.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and 
specimensoGypeand printing, to BENJ.  O.  AVOODS, 
Manufacturer,  351  Fedkbal  8t.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  k  LUDWIG  017  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  i  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  HI.  “  The  press  gives  entire  satisfoLtion.”  — 
J.  A.  Walker,  Pensacola,  Fla.  “  Equal  to  any  other  press 
in  its  ability  to  do  good  work.”  — imerUan  Union,  Maeon, 
Oa.  “Has  supplied  that  long-felt  want,  —  a  simple, 
strong,  well-fini^ed,  and  low-priced  press.”  —  John  Cns- 
eons,  Olen  Mien,  Fa.  “  It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to 
do.”  —  Enterprise  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Better  and  Cheaper  than  Soap. 

ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

aaginig 

CLBASa  _ 

WINDOWS, 
MARBLE. 

KNIVES. 

POLtSBSS 

TIN-WARE. 
IRON.STEEL,dcO. 

Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  Neiv  York, 

and  30  Oxford  Street,  London. 

es  on  the  Face. 

For  Com^onea,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup- 
tioDS,  and  Blotched  Dis6gurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LIAD  poisog.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

FOR 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Dmggista  everywhere. 


SOUTHMAYD'S  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STRICTLY  PURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost. 


Beware  of  Lead  Poisons 

Id  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion,  or  min-  ; 
eral  cosmetics  that  ruin  and  shorten  life.  There  is  but  one  '■ 
way  of  removing  impurity  from  tbe  complexion,  and  that  '• 
Is  by  removing  it  from  the  blood.  This  desideratum  is 
achieved  by  taking  Stafford's  Irom  axo  Sclphfr  | 
PowDiRS,  one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into  the 
torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates  from  the  Mood  ' 
the  infections  principle  which  causes  external  eruptions  | 
and  discolorations,  and  sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  , 
perspiration,  whence  they  are  ejected  through  tbe  sieve-  I 
like  structure  of  the  epidermis.  | 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  SI;  3  ' 
Packages,  S  2.50.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at  our  risk. 

i 

HALL  &  RUCKEL, 

218  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


FINE  HARNESS,  A. T.  STEWART  &  00. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 

e:n-glish[ 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 


OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 


t60 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
Addrew  SACO  NOVELTY  00.,  Swo,  Me. 


JATIES  BOYD  & 

27  Merchants’  Row,  Boston. 

1  FISHERIES. — For  sale  to  the  trade,  1000  N ets  and  Seines, 
’  for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  50,000  lbs.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  use,  1-6  inch.  sq.  mesh, 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nta  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINO  MACHINES. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  StUei  alike  on  both  niet. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONEY. 

For  further  particulars  addresa 
THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Murray  &  Laaman's 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 


Druggists  and  Perfumers.  ■  RjJ'o?Sc3IS^thout  Piin.  .  UpholsterV  Goods, 

— -  - I  cents.  *  •' 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

8  300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Dayx. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest  , 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver,  i 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  ! 

TAYtOR  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  York.  1 


HAVE  REPLENISHED  ALL  THEIR 

iPopuilar  Stock  of* 

DRESS  GOODS, 

At  23c.  per  Yard  and  Upward. 

THE  BEST  IN  QUALITY 

AND  LOWEST  IN  PRICE 

YET  OFFERED. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

_ NEW  YORK^ 

ROGEBS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  S 10  to  S  25. 

Send  <or  lUnatnited  Cata* 
^logue  and  Price  Llat  to 
Taking  the  Oath, 

JOHN  ROGEBS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork* 


“PSYCHOMANCY,  FaAciiiattone  or  Soul  Charm- 
X  log,  400  pages  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  ute  this 
power  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  roesmeri/ 
become  trance  or  writing  m^iums.  Divination,  Spiritual¬ 
ism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and  Dreams,  Brigham 
Young's  llarem.  Guide  to  Marriage,  &c.,  all  containeil  in 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  obtained  by  sending  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T*  W.  EVANS  &  CO., 
41  8th  St.»  Phil.iclelphiat  P.'i* 


cent  a. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  DKUO  AND  SHOE  STORES. 

Office  of  the  Company,  No.  *‘14  Pine  St.^  N.  Y. 

TouriHt»4  will  fiiul  the 

AIUERICAIV  HOUSE,  BOSTOM, 

the  best  point  from  which  to  visit  neighboring  places  of 
interest.  CaK,  billiards,  passenger  elevator,  suites  of 
rooms,  baths,  Ac. 


Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  eta 

EDW.  W.  PE.4R  &  I'O., 

3S7  Wasliiniitoii  Street,  Boiston. 


Remedy  Ibr  Pimples.  _  . 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on  I  I  A  |  I  I 

receipt  of  6-cent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions  for  I  1^^  ■ 

preparing  and  using  a  Genuine  Veijctahle  Balm  , 
that  will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles,  ; 

Blotches,  Tan,  Blackwormg,  and  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instmetinns  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ad- 
dnssing  F.  W.  TKUEB,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Prepared  FLOUR  OF  BRAN  for  making 
Biscuit  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  W.  8HEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  363 
Bowerv,  Cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

to  whom  a  salary  of  a  week  and  expenses  will  be  paid. 

Address  F.  0.  liOXHROP  A  CO.,  Roxbory,  Mass. 


CURLYOUR  HAIR 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Hriled  for 
two  stamps.  Adilress 

E.  THORNTON,  Hoboken.  New  Jersey. 


PET*  SEWlNU  HACHINE.  —  'The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  Price,  85.  Send  8  5  by  jroar 
expresanan  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Addrea  P£T  SEWINO  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremcnt  Sow,  BMtoo,  Mats. 
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Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Hen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches. 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  «-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drireri. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  VEKT  substantial. 

All  the  abore  are  described  in  our  Price'  List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows :  — 

Messrs.  HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  785  Broadway,  N.  T. : 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price  List  of  WALTHAM 
WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Ktist  SsTuanaT. 

SiGS  Nawi  and  AoDatss  m  Fcll. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  post-paid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the.  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our  plan 
of  senuing  Watohes  by  Express  without  any  risk  to  the 
purchaser. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


FROVIBENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


Having  access  to  the 

“  Grorliam  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  au  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


THK  FARLOK 


nitioa ;  from  ooe  charging  it  shoots  from  five 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accurate 
os  any  pistol.  A  great  favorite  with  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement.  Price, 
93.50.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price  and  91.36  for 
postage,  or  by  express,  C.  0.  D.,  and  charges. 

Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  OODFRKY. 

_  119  Nassau  K.,  Room  4,  New  York. 

Boston  Turkish  Baths, 

K.  ^  1447  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

.  k  (Betwiin  Newton  and  Rutland  ) 

A  A  The  largest  and  best  in  New  Eng- 

^flland.  Preventive  —  restorative  — 
luxurious  !  Ladies  — 10  A.  51.  to 
1  P.  M.  Gentlemen  —  6  to  8}  A.  M., 


786  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY, 


[SS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  l  vol. 

16mo.  9 1  50 

“  Should  a  woman  who  has  ‘  fallen '  he  received 
back  into  society  I  That  is  the  problem  upon 
which  5Iiss  Phelps  has  founded  her  novel.  As 
presented  in  a  novel  the  problem  is  necessarily, 
however  dramatically,  incompletely  developed  ; 
but  the  authoress  of  ‘  Hedged  In  ’  has  not  only 
written  eloquently  in  the  cause  of  Christian  char¬ 
ily,  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
of  social  problems,  hut  has  wrought  fiction  im- 
prefsively  realistic  both  as  to  character  and  situ¬ 
ation."  '*  "  ■ 


THE  CELEBRATED 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos,  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

mANG’S  I>atest  Publications:  QriES  of  tub  Woods,  Little  Bo  Peep,  First  Lesson  in  Mrsic. 

PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalosnie  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  PRANG  A  CO,,  Boston. 


J\yw  Orlfans  Pieayunt, 


Beautiful  n»»ewt>o<I  ctutexCArred  square  prantl  oTerstninR  scale— 

Frencli  action— Iron  plate— 7  octavea— pure,  street,  rich,  and  Miwerfiil  tone— boxed 
and  sent  everywhere  for  trial— warranted  &  years— Price  Circulars  mailed 

free.— UNITED  STATE8  PIA>;u  CO..  No.  G45  Bmadwax.  New  Yorks 


HARTE  —  The  Luck  of  Roaring 

CAMP,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES.  S  1.50. 

“  It  Is  matter  of  gratitude  that  this  volumccontaiai 
at  least  four  very  remarkable  ‘  sketches.’  Among 
these  four,  the  Woman’s  Joi-rnal  is  bound  to 
prefer  ‘  Miggles,’  which  was  chosen  out  of  ail  fic¬ 
tion  to  appear  in  the  first  number  of  this  paper. 
If  medem  art  has  painted  a  Magdalen  with  finer 
touches,  where  is  it  ?  There  is  in  that  tale  a  sin¬ 
gle  sentence  whose  imaginative  iwwer  any  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  living  or  dead,  might  be  proud  to 
C'(|ual.  Between  the  other  three  sketches,  the 
‘  Luck,’  the  ‘  Outcasts,’  and  ‘  Tennessee,’  it  is 
liard  to  make  a  choice  ;  select  which  you  please, 
and  your  memory  at  once  goes  hack  to  some  con¬ 
spicuous  trait  iu  the  other.  Four  good  talcs  !  It 
is  a  great  many.  What  other  living  American 
has  done  as  much?”  —  T.  W.  Higginson,  ia  tht 
fVoman'a  Journal, 


[ SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


Brand  Black  Alpacas 


2.5  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  .TOHIV8TOIW, 

260  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

Shirt-maker  ami  ilealer  in  Hosiery  aud  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  off  -rs  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  Y'ork  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Matter's  Linens  fur  bosoms,  from  S  30  to  9  36  per 
dozen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  9  9  to  $  12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  :  Size  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger  ; 
around  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  how  many  plaits, 
and  whether  fur  studs  or  buttons,  an<l  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  London  principles. 

All  styles  of  Gents’  Collars,  .Scarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  constantly  on  band. 


This  Brand  of  ALPACA,  on  account  obi’s  fineness  of 
cloth  and  richness  of  color,  has  become  the  Standard 
Alpaca  now  used  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

These  goods  arc  greatly  improved  for  the  Spring  and 
Sphmer  wear,  being  of  the  richist  and  ri'REsr  Shade  of 
FAST  Black,  and  made  of  the  vebt  finfst  material, 
they  are  absolptelt  bcpirior  to  any  ALPACAS  ever 
sold  in  this  country,  and  are  now  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  and' ECONOMICAL  fabrics  worn. 

These  beautiful  Goods  are  sold  by  most  of  the  leading 
Betail  Dry  Goods  5Ierchsnts  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
and  in  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  throughout  all  the 
States. 

ty  Purchasers  will  know  these  Goods,  as  a  ticket  is 
attached  to  each  piece  beariug  a  picture  of  the  Butfalo, 
precisely  like  the  t^re. 

AVM.  I.  PEAKE  &  CO., 

Nor.  46,  4M,  4k  .50,  lA'hlte  Ntreet,  New  York, 
Bole  Importers  of  this  Brand  for  the  United  States. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


MURRAY  —  Music  -  Hall  Sermons. 

91.50. 

“These  discourses  deal  with  vital  and  practical 
themes  ;  they  have  a  downright,  hearty,  manly 
earnestness  \  they  indicate  a  close  acquaintance 
and  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  world  of  men 
and  women  as  it  is  to>day  they  throb  in  every 
paragraph  with  a  Christian  man’s  desire  to  see 
his  race  lifted  up  and  saved. ^ 


National  (Elgin)  Watch  Co. 


ProoooDced  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME-KEEPERS  uow  offered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OK  GENTLEMEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasiog  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
time-piece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade- 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Mowements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Hlustrsted  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  iate  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  bee  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  GONFANT, 

159  4k  161  Lake  St.,  ChicaKo; 

No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Morning  Star. 


SWING  YOURSELF 


MOUNTPORD  — Miracles  Past  and 

PRESENT.  1vol.  12mo.  92  00. 

“  A  volume  of  scholarly  and  iotereiting  religious 
speculation.  51r.  Mountford  is  a  believer  in  the 
preternatural  cause  of  the  so-called  physical  tests 
of  spirituslism,  although  he  does  not  concede  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  mediums  to  inspiration 
from  particular  spirits.  He  also  maintains  the 
probable  existence  of  miracles  at  the  present  day, 
and  predicts  that  the  Church  of  the  future  will  be 
a  revival  of  the  early  Church,  at  its  best  estate, 
with  all  the  supernatural  manifestations  which  it 
then  enjoyed.  The  work  shows  a  thorough  scholar¬ 
ship  and  great  research,  and  forms  a  valuable 
treatise  upon  its  subject.”  —  Boston  Post. 


Anew  patent  propelling  swing  only  93.00, 
all  complete.  No  pushing  required.  The  best 
Swing  out.  &nd  for  a  sample,  awl  if  not  satisfactory  the 
money  will  be  refunded.  Will  dispoee  of  righta  to  man¬ 
ufacture  in  a  few  principal  cities.  Send  stamp  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Addresi 

_ A.  H.  SEAVEK,  P.  0.  6182,  N.  Y.  City. 


^lO  Per  Dozen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 

Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO. 
99  Washington  8t.,  Boston. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 


Noiseless, 

Link-Nlotioii,  l.ock«Stitch, 


I  purchased  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  while  learning  to  use  it,  with¬ 
out  instmetioD,  broke  one  needle ;  after  that,  for  more 
than  nine  years,  I  had  the  machine  in  almost  daily  use, 
doing  ail  my  family  sewing  and  very  mneh  for  friends  and 
others,  and  instructed  seven  persons  in  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  without  breaking  a  needle.  My  machine  has  never 
cost  one  penny  for  repairs.  I  have  sewed  bouts  with  a 
worrisome  babe  in  my  lap,  working  upon  fabrics  of  the 
most  delicate  texture,  as  well  as  upon  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothes  of  the  heaviest  material.  I  have  made  garments 
for  the  cradle,  the  bridal,  the  hospital,  and  t?>e  funeral. 
Entering  into  every  vicissitude  of  lilb,  my  machine  has 
become  aa  it  were  a  part  of  my  being. 

Mixtoo,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  L.  PECK. 


BROOKE  —  Sermons.  S  2.00. 

“  I  bought  Brooke’s  Sermons  as  soon  as  they  came 
West,  and  value  them  very  highly.  I  think  they 
are  worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  preacher  goes 
directly  into  his  subject,  and  talks  man-fashion 
very  much  as  Beecher  does,  and  talks,  not  to  his 
own  sect  merely,  but  to  the  common  head  and 
heart  of  us,  the  'common  sense  of  most.’”  — 
Robcbt  Colltbr. 


SEWING  MACHINE 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Call  and  eimmine ;  and,  for  agencies  and  circulars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  6*41i  Broadway,  New  York, 


Is  perfectly  pure. 


Always  uniform. 

Bums  odorless. 

Is  perfectly  safe. 

And  will  not  erploie. 

“  A  Fair  Test  of  Pratt’s  ‘  Astral  ’  Oil.*-  On  Wednes¬ 
day  night  a  little  girl  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Conklin  accidentally 
knocks  a  lamp  from  the  table,  breaking  it,  and  scattering 
the  oil  over  two  of  her  sisters,  and  npon  the  fioor.  The 
burner  Ml  upon  the  floor  with  the  oil,  the  wick  still  burn¬ 
ing,  and  Mrs.  Conklin  picked  it  up  and  blew  it  out,  with¬ 
out  igniting  the  oil  or  doing  farther  damage.  Mrs.  Conk¬ 
lin  thinks  ttiis  is  a  fair  test  of  the  ‘  Astral  Oil.’  as  with  the 
Ordinary  oil  the  house  would  no  doubt  have  burned  down.” 
~  Red  Hook,  M.  Y.,  Journal,  October  ’29, 1869. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

Oil  Hogge  of  Chaa.  Pratt,  lOW  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 


Agents  wanted  — For  women  of  new 
YORK  ’,  Or,  fiucLAL  Lirs  in  the  Oriat  City.  A 
book  for  ail  who  arc  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a 
moral  stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of 
society, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  had, —  and 
agents  can  get  hold  of  no  better  book  to  sell.  740  pages. 
Price,  9  3.25  ;  50  to  Agents.  Address 

NE5V  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

14.5  Naaaau  St.,  New  5'ork. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  oa 
receipt  of  pries  by  tbs  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttor  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  Publications. 


DllPTU**® 

Iv'^CURED 


A  REAL  BLESSIIVO. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  who 
have  used  the  CARBOLIC  SALVE  for 
burns,  cuts,  wounds,  and  sores  of  every 
description.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  at 
25  cts.  JOHN  P.  HENRY,  Sole  Pro¬ 
prietor,  8  College  Place,  New  York.  - 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  kc.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
coDcentraled  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  iDvallds, 
travellers,  and  all  persona  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  OLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  WUllam  SL,  N.  Y. 


PRESCRIBED  BY  OUR  MOST  EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS.  For  Lung  Diseases,  the  Vegetable  Pul¬ 
monary  Balsam.  Get  the  genuine.  Prices,  9  I,  and  50  cts. 


fiend  lu  cents  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  BHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  8t.,  New  York. 


■y  _ GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 

I  ■  Samples,  60  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  2438,  N.  Y.  P.  0. 


Printed  at  the  Univenity  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  *  Co. 


